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STEEL UNIT HEATERS 


Let us help you! 


Unit Heaters are the time-proved method of heating indus- 
trial plants, factories, machine shops, garages, airplane 
hangars, factory office buildings, etc. 

They save valuable space, save installation time, save 
fuel — and provide conditions which assure most efficient 
war production. 


The use of steel Unit Heaters also conserves considerable 


critical materials urgently required for other war needs. 


Now, under WPB Order No. L-107, you can buy steel 
Unit Heaters — 


INDUSTRIAL UNIT 


1. For the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission and Coast 
Guard. All that is necessary is a contract or sub- 
contract number issued by one of these services. 


2. For essential industries. Use Form PD-412A. 


Specify Unit Heaters now to save time and critical 
materials vital to Victory. 


Any of the 19 member companies of the Industrial Unit 
Heater Association, or their representatives (located in all 
principal cities) will expedite your order and aid you in 
making out Form No. PD-412A. Our complete services 
are always at your service. 


HEATER ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 5-208 General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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of a passing merchantman, 


D” BY DAY, war production grows. New naval vessels 
and merchantmen slide down the ways—new tank 
plants pour out their mobile fortresses—new aircraft 
plants get into mass production—new engine and pro- 
peller plants swing into their stride. 
















With this growth in war production the demand for 
Bundy Tubing grows apace. For in every branch of 
the military, naval and supply services, Bundy Tubing 
is doing its part. Wherever fuel or lubricants or re- 
frigerants must be carried, vacuums formed or hy- 
draulic pressures transmitted . .. wherever mechanical 
or structural applications of tubing require light 
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AMOUS LIFE LINES 





OUR NEW CARIBBEAN BASES, 
life line of Panama Canal de- 
fense, form an impenetrable 
bastion around the Atlantic 
approaches to the Canal. U.S; 
cruiser, in the harbor at Trinadad, 
receives a flag salute from the stern 


H, Armstrong Roberts 


TUBING 










ARMY’S NEW TANK DE- 
STROYER, fast and heavily 
armed for every emergency, 
has its life lines, too—brake 
tubes, fuel lines, lubrication 
lines and many other miscellaneous 
ports —of one or another of the 
various types of Bundy Tubing. 


~ 
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weight and strength . . . there you are likely to find 
Bundy Tubing. 


Bundy Tubing has long been known in the metal 
trades for its strength, ductility and resistance to vibra- 
tion fatigue. So it is only natural that, as Bundy’s 
peacetime customers turn to war production, they turn 
to Bundy for their tubing, and they tell other manu- 
facturers of their experience with Bundy. 


If you have a war contract that requires tubing, you 
should have the complete Bundy story, and possibly 
the assistance of Bundy’s research laboratory. Write 


Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 





YOUR EXPECTATIONS 





— 





BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside 
and outside. From Capillary sizes up to 
and including 4," O. D. This double- 
N walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 








BUNDY ELECTRICWELD tecl 
tubing. Single-walled — butt 
welded — annealed. Also fur- 
nished tin-coated outside if 
desired. Available in sizes up 
to and including %* O. D. 











BUNDY *‘ TRIPLE-PURPOSE’’ MONEL 
tubing. Double-walled, rolled from two 
strips, joints opposite, welded into a solid 
wall. Available in all Monel, Monel inside 
—steel outside, and Monel outside — steel 
inside. Sizes up to and including 5%" O. D. 

















TIRES ENOUGH AHEAD?.............. Pp. 9% 
Out of Washington’s confusions and con- 
tradictions on the rubber situation finally 
comes a clear idea of what will and must 
be done. The outlines of a definite produc- 
tion program are becoming much clearer. 
And just in time too—if 1,000,000 cars 
each month are not to be pulled off the 
highways for lack of retreads. Presented 
are the facts every car owner has been 
seeking. 


Cre FOR FUL... .0.ccrsscccsceess Pr. 
Another muddled affair has been the un- 
certainty over adequate fuel for heating 
America’s homes this winter. Here again 
capital contradictions are being resolved 
... people now have a fairly sound idea of 
what to expect when the thermometer be- 
gins to drop. Washington again may blow 
hot and cold . . . but the information of- 
fered in this article will stand. 


AMERICA’S BELT TIGHTENSG.......... P. 14 


Guesswork is out . .. Americans now can 
see exactly what they will have to do 
without in order to supply and maintain an 
$,000,000-man Army spread-eagled across 
the face of the world. Civilian shortages to 
be expected in clothing, food, fuel and raw 
materials are concisely charted in this 
article based on authoritative information 


ALEUTIANS—DANGER SPOT.......... P. 16 


As far as this country was concerned . . . 
it was asleep at the switch with regard to 
keeping the Japanese out of the Aleutians. 
The danger of such an 
mapped long ago . . 


invasion was 
. why and how this 
island dagger now points at us instead of 
Tokyo is clearly explained in this informa- 
tive article. 


PU GNU oo sscccccccsnccstescossseass P. W7 
Armchair generals talk of the second front 
... but it is on the first front—Russia— 
that all official Washington eyes are fo- 
cused. What those eves see and expect to 


News within the News 





see on the battle front is revealed in this 
realistic appraisal of the most recent mili- 
tary developments. 


BLOC RULE IN CONGRESG............ P. 18 
War or no war . . . special groups with spe- 
cial interests still push special legislation. 
Why this should happen, what these groups 
hope to receive, and how regional interests 
have succeeded in hurdling old party lines 
is disclosed in this factual analysis. 


NAVY MAN POWER...................... P. 20 
Charted by Pictogram—the startling in- 
crease in the number of men who fight at 
sea. Told in words—the job to be faced on 
the seven seas by 1,000,000 seamen. 


AERIAL FREIGHT TRAINS................ P. 38 
Fighter and bomber production lines are 
far ahead of schedule. Now, however, em- 
phasis is to be placed on air transports . . . 
planes which will shuttle masses of men 
and munitions to world-wide battle fronts. 


{ new and dramatic highlight in_ the 
March of Industry. 
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Coldwrs of the FREIGHT yas 


Powerful switching locomotives—unsung soldiers on the 
transportation front—are busy, day and night, classifying 
cars and making up the long trains demanded by today’s 
rail traffic. Finished implements of war and the raw mate- 
tials for planes, ships, tanks and a thousand other 
things, must not be delayed in freight yards and terminals. 
In this, as in the more spectacular job of rushing great 
tonnage trains over the main line, the American railroads 
are breaking all records. 

In yards and terminals, from coast to coast, Baldwin 
diesel-electric switching locomotives are playing an impor- 
tant part in this program which calls for maximum speed 
and efficiency. Rapid acceleration and the ability to stay on 
the job are characteristics which make these rugged loco- 
motives so valuable when facilities are taxed to the limit. 

Baldwin has been working with the railroads, meeting 
their ever changing requirements, for more than a century. 
Since 1831, when Matthias W. Baldwin built his first loco- 
motive, the name Baldwin has been associated with the 
finest in railroad motive power. 





More than a builder of locomotives, Baldwin serves 
many industries in addition to the railroads. Giant presses 
for forming airplane parts, machines and instruments for 
testing materials of all kinds, hydraulic turbines for power 
dams, propellers for merchant marine and naval vessels, 
machinery for shipyards—all are products of Baldwin. 

These things and many more which are vitally important 
to industry, together with the tanks, guns and other imple- 
ments of war for our Army and Navy, combine to make 
Baldwin one of America’s great arsenals. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 





-ENJAMIN ER,, KLIN- 


¢) 





IN SHIPYARDS ON EVERY COAST 
U. S. Maritime Commission Liberty Ships 
built faster than ships ever have been built 
before will help to keep America on time on 
the far-flung United Notions battlefronts. 


iBIG BEN 


L.Asteea ted ¢ 


DIVISION OF GENERAL TIME 
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New SG Vala 


Politics still dominates here, still edges war out of first place. 

Latest political agreement calls for..... 

1. A promise of wage rates for workers 15 per cent above January, 1941. 

2. A promise of "parity" prices for farmers on five basic crops. 

That's the formula for attracting farmer-worker support in an election year. 
In effect: Workers get a minimum guarantee for wage rises. Farmers get a price 
fixed at the "parity" level -- the level giving 1910-1914 purchasing power. 

Greatest long-range importance attaches to the concession to farmers. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















In themselves, these concessions aren't likely to lead to runaway inflation. 

Reasons why are..... 

Election is less than four months away. After election there may be firmer 
action on wages, less readiness to make new concessions to farm groups. 

Mr. Roosevelt is showing some new interest in wage-control plans. 

There'll be subsidized production of meats and dairy products. That means a 
big production and some resistance to runaway prices. 

Leon Henderson retains power over many basic commodity prices. He is doing 
a better price-control job than surface appearances may suggest. 

Yet: If organized labor makes a new series of wage demands, and, if farmers 
press for still more price advances, the inflation spiral will take another turn. 














Politics also is heavily involved in these other fields: 

In tax plans: There emphasis is upon avoiding taxes that this year will hit 
hard at lower incomes. It is upon avoidance of pressure on biggest income groups. 

In price control: There the desire is to avoid real enforcement, to protect 
sellers against a serious squeeze applied to their profit margins. 

In rationing: There emphasis is upon delay. Idea is that, if rationing 
plans can be put off until after election, people will be happier. 

In the draft: There the Army's desire for right to draft 18-19-year-olds is 
bumping against Congressmen's fear of effect on women voters in their districts. 

So: Real pressure for war mobilization probably is to wait until November. 














A point that is overlooked: In war, money tends to have less meaning. 

For example, in England and Germany..... 

Money is superabundant. Almost everybody has more than he can use. 

And: The real struggle is for ration coupons, for new "coupon money" that 
represents goods. Ordinary money, unless accompanied by coupons, is of dimin- 
ishing usefulness. There may be a lesson for U.S. in that situation. 

The reason why: As goods grow scarce late in 1942 and during 1943, use of 
ordinary money will have to be curbed; use of ration money will grow important. 

There is a chance that war may move into top place here before election. 
That's because Hitler is moving faster in Russia than even pessimists expected. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


And: There is a growing official view that Japan is to hit Russia from behind. 

All of this may force a speed-up in U.S. war plans. It may cause Congress 
to think less about dollars in voters’ pockets and more about war losses. 

As for the war itself: in the case of Russia..... 

Hitler is threatening (1) to cut Russia from 80 per cent of her oil supply; 
(2) to cut southern supply route from U.S. to Russia; (3) to cut northern supply 
route from U.S. and Britain to Russia. He isn't for from those objectives. (See 
page 17.) 

If he succeeds? Russia then is isolated. She'll fight on. But: She no 
longer will occupy energies of Hitler's whole war ~-chine. He can turn west. 

In the case of England..... 

Britain's alternatives are (1) to get more effective aid to Russia in time 
to save her from isolation, or (2) to open a European front that will force Hit- 
ler to divert strength from the East, thereby easing Russia's problem. 

Otherwise? England faces the prospect of renewed attack at home. 

In case of Japan..... 

There's an obvious intent (1) to strangle China; (2) to get set for attack 
upon Russia at the opportune moment. Military men say August may be the month. 

That means? If Japan attacks Russia, U.S. either intervenes decisively in 
the Pacific or faces the possibility of losing future bases in Kamchatka and in 
Siberia for eventual operations against Japan. It would complicate matters. 

Altogether: This looks more and more like the war's decisive period. 


























At home, it is highly improbable that Donald Nelson can save civilians from 
acute material shortages. There's an implication that he can curb Army demands. 

But: Fact is that war plants are beginning to slow down for lack of some 
critical materials. There is a growing problem of raw material supply for war. 

Mr. Nelson will find it impossible to tell the Army that it must accept 
this condition; that it must give up weapons so civilians can have their com- 
forts. 


That's just not in the cards. Instead, shortages are coming fast. 








When it comes to other domestic issues..... 

Draft of 18-19-year-olds: Army almost surely will have its way after the 
November elections. All other armies draw on these youths for service. 

Gasoline rationing: It is an uncertain, but diminishing, prospect for the 
nation as a whole. If auto users conserve their tires it may not be necessary. 

Tires for everybody: They simply are not in the cards. 

Tire retreads: Available in quantities sufficient to keep necessary cars on 
the road. There apparently is to be no tire famine that will threaten the means 
for getting essential workers to their jobs. But: There won't be tires for 
pleasure driving. Rubber remains a critical problem. (See page ll.) 

Taxes: Only certainty is that they will keep on rising. Senate is going to 
tighten up the House tax bill; is going to get more revenue from corporations. 














A_shortage of workers in U.S. fast is becoming a reality. 

In 1942: It's going to be necessary to find 14,000,000 men for Army and for 
war industry. They'll come from civilian industry, from the unemployed, from the 
farms, from women and children previously not employed, from domestic servants. 

In_ 1943: It's to be necessary to find another 6,000,000 for the Army and 
for war industry. They'll come largely from women and from youths of under 
draft age. There will be no unemployed except the unemployables in another year. 





See also pages 14, 18, 32. 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


NOT ENOUGH HANDS 


EVEN THIS TIBETAN GOD doesn’t have enough 
hands... or heads... to keep up with the relent- 
less demands made on some of today’s executives. 

Many of these men are tackling complex pro- 
duction jobs they never tried before. All are 
pressed for time . . . determined to meet, and beat, 
schedules. 

They have been forced to adopt shortcuts... 
to accept many new employes at face value or 
to hire them on shorter investigation ...to give 
more of their attention to the job of producing 


and less to the essential details of accounting. 

For protection against loss...in material or 
in money... farsighted executives in these cir- 
cumstances turn to fidelity bonds. Such bonds, 
written by surety companies like The Maryland, 
eliminate employe dishonesty as a source of finan- 
cial worry. 

Fidelity bonds are written in many forms. A 
Maryland agent or broker will be glad to tell you 
more about any of them. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 














inflation control. Developments in the 
inflation control program shared the head- 
lines with news from the war fronts. 

Wage stabilization: War Labor Board’s 
decision to raise steel workers’ pay was de- 
bated as a formula for national wage sta- 
bilization while reports of an impending 
presidential declaration on wage control 
circulated in the capital. 

Price control: Controversy in Congress 
over the price-control program continued, 
the Senate voting down House-approved 
restrictions on the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and increasing the agency’s work- 
ing fund for the year to $125,000,000. 

Wheat price: Two-month deadlock be- , 
tween House and Senate was broken when 
the House agreed to accept an Adminis- 
tration plan for selling Government-owned 
wheat at less than parity to provide grain) 
for livestock feed and industrial uses. | 


On the war fronts. As German of- 
fensives hammered steadily into Russia, 
British troops, reinforced by American 
bombers, were deadlocked against a re- 
newed German offensive in Egypt. In the 
Far East U.S. airmen bombed Japanese 
objectives in China; little activity was re- 
ported from Australia. Indicating the 
expanding strength of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in Britain, Maj. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, former chief of staff of 
the Army's Ground Forces, was named 
commander of U.S. ground troops in the 
European theater. 


Lend-lease aid. Growing volume of 
U.S. materials flowing out to the Allied 
fronts was noted by the President’s re- 
port on lend-lease aid. June total 
$708,000,000, nearly 11 per cent 


was 
more 


. than the April volume. Since the program 


began in March, 1941, war materiel and 
supplies valued at $5,205,000,000 have 
been shipped to the United Nations and 
other eligible countries. 


Submarine warfare. Progress in the 
Navy’s program to protect merchant ships 
in submarine-thick waters around the U.S. 
was reported by Navy Secretary Knox. 
Disclosing that convoys are operating in 
the Caribbean Sea, Mr. Knox said they 
eventually would be used in the Gulf of 
Mexico, declared he was “much pleased” 
with success of the convoy system along 
the Atlantic Seaboard. 

In London the RAF announced “very 
good results” from large-scale attacks on 
German centers of submarine construction 
from Danzig to Cologne. But the state of 
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The March of the News 


Convoys for Caribbean Cargoes ... Move to End Labor “Pirating” 
Mounting Lend-Lease Aid . . . More Seized in Nazi Spy Drive 


Britain’s own merchant shipping was the 
subject of widespread concern as the House 
of Commons held a secret debate on ship- 
ping losses. 


Ship construction. To maintain sup- 
ply lines to South America in the face of 
the shipping crisis, a plan to build an emer- 
igency fleet of sailing vessels was set up by 
the U.S. Board of Economic Warfare, the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. The ships 
will be built in the yards of other Ameri- 
can republics. 

The regular shipbuilding program al- 
ready under way in U.S. yards will be 
able to produce 23,000,000 deadweight tons 
of merchant ships in 1943, Rear Admiral 
Howard L. Vickery of the Maritime Com- 
mission predicted. Only limit on ship con- 
struction is materials, he said. 


Foreign relations. U.S. diplomatic re- 

lations with Finland and the French Gov- 

ernment headed by Pierre Laval were fur- 

ther strained by developments of the week. 

Status of French warships interned at 

Britain’s naval base at Alexandria, Egypt, 
—_—— = 


ed 
a 





Draft for Youths of 18 and 19? 
Renewal of the Debate 


Discussion of compulsory military 
service for youths of 18 and 19 years 
of age was revived by Secretary of 
War Stimson. 

“I think we may have to call up 
the 18-year-olds,” the Secretary told 
a press conference. He added, how- 
ever, that young men need not alter 
their plans for the next few months. 
His statement was followed by a 
declaration from the President that 
there were no immediate plans for 
drafting men below 20. 

Congressional comment was gen- 
erally opposed to such action, con- 
sistently favored by the War Depart- 
ment. Said Senator Reynolds (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, chairman of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee: 
“We should not draft these high- 
school boys unless we know that we 
cannot attain victory without them.” 
Representative May (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, agreed, de- 
claring that “until I can be shown a 
basic need, I will be unalterably op- 
posed to it.” Representative Thomas, 
(Rep.), of New Jersey, favored draft- 
ing youths unconditionally. 














had been the subject of negotiations be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Laval, it 
was revealed. Results: Laval rejected the 
President’s suggestions that the warships 
be moved to safer location; the State De- 
partment let it be known that the British 
therefore would be regarded as justifted in 
destroying the ships. 

The State Department also announced 
that the U.S. had closed its consular offices 
in Finland and had requested cessation of 
Finnish consular activities in the United 
States. Immediate cause of the decision was 
Finland’s refusal to recognize a new U.S, 
vice consul appointed to Helsinki. 


Spies. Trial of eight Nazi saboteurs— 
facing death on treason charges—neared 
completion at Washington as federal in- 
vestigators rounded up more figures in 
espionage activities. Arrested as ac- 
complices of the eight principals were six) 
women and eight men. Ten face imprison- 
ment as accessories after the fact. Charged 
with treason was Herbert Bahr, 20-year- 
old spy arrested on the refugee ship Drott-* 
ningholm. 


Man power. A system to prevent “pi- 
rating” of skilled labor was outlined by 
Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. The system calls 
for agreement and co-operation on a local 
basis among factory management, labor 
and interested Government agencies in 
areas where labor shortages exist. Non-co- 
operators may Be penalized by withholding 
of materials or even plant seizures, Mr. 
McNutt warned. Draft reclassification 
could be used to make workers co-operate, 
he suggested. 


Casualties. The Navy’s seventh casualty 
list of the war brought the total of dead, 
wounded or missing among Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard personnel to near- 
ly 11,000. Americans known to have been 
captured by the Japanese number 1,766, 
according to the lists obtained so far 
through the International Red Cross. 


Florida barge canal. Legislation de- 
signed to ease the East Coast oil shortage 
cleared its first congressional hurdle. The 
Senate passed and sent to the House a bill 
calling for construction of a $93,000,000 
barge and pipeline project connecting the 
Florida Gulf and Atlantic Coasts. Vice 
President Wallace cast the deciding vote 
on an amendment which sought unsuccess 
fully to eliminate the canal project from 


the bill. 
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OU ARE ONE OF 758,049 business executives before 
. pete we are placing this personal message. 

If each one of you were to measure your stake in 
America’s future as the personal responsibility of con- 
cocting new jobs for only ten men . . . why then, 
Business would have over seven and a half million jobs, 
new jobs that never existed before, ready for the boys 
coming back, and the men now on war production, 

That would be something! That would make a peace 
that was a peace! 

New things to make. New services to render. Old 
products, old services, improved. These are the kind of 
things that make new jobs. It takes imagination. It also 


takes your kind of practical mind. We cal! the process 


THESE TEN MEN: 
YOUR QUOTA FOR 


IMAGINEERING 






Imagineering. One set of tools you can work with are 
the new low prices, the new knowledge, and the new 
techniques of Alcoa Aluminum. 

All of us have the privilege of building the pump that 
will flood America with jobs after the war. All of us also 
have the duty of priming it. We can do it by buying 
War Bonds and Stamps. Buying Bonds not only finances 
the war. It not only helps to defeat inflation. It also 
provides your family with the wherewithal to buy the 
new things which industry is getting ready. 

That’s personal Imagineering; getting ready for 
tomorrow, today. 


A.Luminum Company OF America, 2106 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 








“TYRES "jor 


the ton horse thit was 


nut natin wore the put ting made at Wied 


Without the vision of the early railroaders this nation would never 
have spread from coast to coast—and those early locomotive 
“tyres” made its growth possible. Similarly, since then, the auto- 
mobile, the oil and process industries have widened our land’s 
mental horizons. And, again similarly, Midvale pioneering in 
steel and its alloys has made their growth possible. Just where 
steel will fit into the world of tomorrow nobody knows. From 
past experience we do know that Midvale’s work of yesterday and 
of today will be tremendously useful in meeting tomorrow. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY + NICETOWN * PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OFFICES: New York * Chicago * Pittsburgh * Washington * Cleveland * San Francisco 
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TIRES ENOUGH AHEAD? 
PLANS FOR RETREADS 


Essential Driving for Most Motorists Assured if Rubber Isn‘t Wasted 


Synthetic plants rushed. 
No present moves to 
requisition automobiles 


A few officially accepted conclusions are 
beginning to emerge from the confusion 
and contradictions in the rubber situation. 
Those conclusions are mildly encouraging 
to automobile users. They cover the points 
that follow. 

Automobiles generally. There now are 
about 28,000,000 passenger cars in use. It 
should be possible, with careful driving 
limited to essential purposes, to keep a 
very high proportion of those cars in use 
for at least two more years. 

Trucks. All essential trucks will be kept 
in use. A quota of crude rubber is — 
made available to provide retread- 
ing of truck tires and then to pro- 
vide new tires when retreads wear 
out. 

Tires. Ordinary wear, plus dam- 
age from one cause or another, will 
begin soon to force 1,000,000 cars 
a month from the road unless tire 
treads are replaced. Enough re- 
treading machines and enough ma- 
terial are available to provide new 
treads for two tires on that num- 
ber of cars each month. This should 
be adequate to keep essential cars 
on the road if careful use is made 


. Any new tires made from 
Butyl rhbber, produced by make- 
processes, will be a windfall. 


Synthetic rubber. Rapid” prog- 
ress is being made with plant con- 
struction. Actual production of 
synthetic in first half of 1942 was 
¥.400 tons. That production is 
scheduled to reach 22,900 tons in 
second half of 1942, to reach 73,300 
tons in the first half of 1943 and to 
amotnt to 264,700 tons in second 
half of 1943. However, none of this 
rubber is to be available for pas- 
senger cars. 

Gasoline rationing. A formal 
card system of rationing for the 
entire nation appears less probable. 
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A decision for or against rationing will de- 
pend entirely upon the restraint or lack of 
restraint with which car owners use their 
cars. If drivers voluntarily cut pleasure 
driving to the bone and if they hold their 
speeds under 40 miles an hour, nationwide 
rationing is improbable. If drivers abuse 
their tires, rationing is probable. 

Car requisitioning. There is no present 
plan to take cars from one set of owners 
and to give or sell them to another set. 
There will be no future plan to take this 
step provided the nation’s cars are used 
with enough care to avoid a shortage. 
There will be requisitioning if cars are re- 
quired to provide transportation of war 
workers to their jobs. That requirement is 
not now in sight. 


‘=, 








—Harris & Ewing 


DONALD NELSON 
«~~ but not on rubber 
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Nonessential car owners. Ordinary car 
owners, who cannot qualify as bona fide 
war workers, or doctors, or nurses, or some 
kinds of salesmen, or other essential work- 
ers,are not now entitled to retreads for their 
tires or to new tires, There is no present 
prospect that they will become so entitled. 
This means that for the big group of or- 
dinary pleasure car operators it is going to 
be necessary to get along on present tires 
or on secondhand tires that may be avail- 
able. 

Much present interest centers in retread- 
ing of tires. Some published reports assert 
that possibilities of retreading tires with 
reclaimed rubber or with Thiokol, a new 
synthetic product, make the whole rubber 
shortage a myth. Actually, the bottleneck 
in retreading is the retreading ma- 
chine. There are available in this 
country about 6,500 of these ma- 
chines for retreading passenger 
cars. The industry that makes these 
machines is booked to capacity, 
with much of its new production 
going to the Army. Machines avail- 
able, working 24 hours a day, can 
retread about 24,000,000 tires in a 
year, or enough for about 12,000,- 
000 cars at two retreaded tires to 
the car. 

There are two kinds of retr 
both of which must use this ma- 
‘ebine. 

Retreads from reclaimed rub- 
ber. The Bureau of Standards finds 
that, with careful driving at under 
40 miles an hour, the average wear 
of a tire retreaded with good qual- 
ity reclaimed rubber will be 6,000 
miles. Many drivers_are reporting 
a much longer mileage from their 
tires, while taxicab drivers and 
other hard users report less. Even 
so, a retreaded tire will give a year 
of use on an average car used only 
to carry people between home and 
work. 

Retread from Thiokol. This is a 
new retreading product made by 
the Dow Chemical Co. A pilot 
plant to make the product now is 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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DOES THIS GO ON FOREVER? 


in operation and a modest production is 
planned. The wear from a retread of this 
kind is comparable to that from a retread 
of reclaimed rubber. Some officials regard 
Thiokol as the material that may yet 
solve the tire retreading problem. This 
material requires a minimum of new ma- 
chinery and scarce materials. 

New tires from Butyl rubber. Here is a 
process that may become increasingly im- 
portant. The Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey offers a tire made of a product 
called Flexon. This is a Butyl rubber pro- 
duced “by makeshift processes without 
drawing on scarce materials. A company 
estimate is that as much as 50,000 tons of 
this product may be made during the next 
eighteen months. This would be sufficient 
to make 8,500,000 tires. The amount of 
wear from’ these tires is a matter of ar- 
gument. 

That, in brief, is the rubber situation as 
it concerns the individual. It is not a sit 
uation that justifies unlimited use of cars. 
At the same time it is a situation that of- 
fers the prospect of continued large-scale 
use of cars if that use is careful. 

The synthetic rubber situation is some- 
thing else again. 

Synthetic rubber, made under the Gov- 
ernment’s program, is purely for war use 
and involves no production for making of 
passenger car tires for ordinary use. This 
program calls for plant capacity capable 
of producing 800,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber annually. 

The argument now under way con- 
cerns not whether civilians shall get any 
part of this synthetic, but whether the 
raw material, butadiene, out of which 
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. . « THE CAPITOL BOUNCE: SYNTHETIC STUFF . . 


most of the synthetic is to be made, shall 
be derived from grain alcohol or from pe- 
troleum. Butadiene is the bottleneck” in 
production of synthetic rubber. 
Butadiene from alcohol. Enough buta- 
diene to make 220,000 tons of Buna-S rub- 
ber will be derived from alcohol. Not all of 
this alcohol, however, will come from grain. 
In Congress, Senators from farm States in- 
sist that a muck, larger proportion of the 
program should be based upon alcohol made 
from grain. Donald Nelson, Chairman of 
WPB, agrees that there now is a surplus of 
grain alcohol, but points out that the syn- 
thetic rubber program is in its construction 
phase and that all of the copper and steel 
plate and other materials that can be 


spared are earmarked. Mr. Nelson holds * 


out no hope for a larger program of mak- 
ing rubber out of wheat and corn unless 
the whole synthetic rubber program is 


expande: 

Butadiene from petroleum. Except for 
2,000 tons“of butadiene to be made from 
coal, the remaining butadiene needed to 


make 540,000 tons of Buna-S rubber will 
come from petroleum fractions. The plants 
to make this butadiene now are being 
rushed. Their completion is expected during 
the next 12 to 18 months. The oil industry 
insists that butadiene made from oil is 
much cheaper than that made from grain. 
It estimates that 210,000 tons of butadiene 
made from grain will cost $82,000,000, 
while 325,000 tons made from refinery 
gases will cost $22,300,000. Advocates of 
grain insist that the production of buta- 
diene from petroleum will interfere with 
production of aviation gasoline. 

This argument is not of direct concern 





—Cartoons: Talburt in Washington News, photo: Acme 


. SPEAKING OF GORDIAN KNOTS! 


to ordinary automobile owners, inasmuch 
as the product is not destined for their 
tires during the war period. 

However, it is of indirect concern be- 
cause the speed with which synthetic rub- 
ber is produced will determine the amount 
of reclaimed rubber that may be available 
for tire retreading. If the Army becomes 
convinced that the synthetic program is 
not meeting schedules, it may insist upon 
holding every type of old and new rubber 
for military use. 

The schedule of synthetic rubber pro- 
duction, as outlined by Donald Nelson, is 
as follows: 

first six 


In_ 1942, Production in the 
months amounted to 1,000 tons of Buna-S, 
or tire rubber, 3,600 tons of Neoprene and 
+,800 tons of Buna-N and Thiokol, which 
are specialty rubbers. Second-half produc- 
tion is scheduled as 7,000 tons of Buna-S, 
300 tons of Butyl, another experimental 
tire rubber, 8,400 tons of Neoprene and 
7,200 tons of Buna-N and Thiokol. That 
is a total of 32,300 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber for the year. 

In 1943. First-half production of Buna- 
S is scheduled for 54,600 tons, that of 
Butyl is 1,700 tons, that of Neoprene is 
9,500 tons, and that of Buna-N and Thio- 
koi is 7,500 tons. Second-half production 
of Buna-S is expected to rise to 226,400 
tons and of Butyl to 19,300 tons, with 
Neoprene 11,500 tons and the others 7,500 
tons. That is a total of 338,000 tons of 
rubber for the year. 

In 1944. No breakdown is presented, 
but over-all production of 800,000 tons is 
anticipated. None of this is scheduled for 
nonessential civilians. 
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Outlook for Coal and Oil: 
How We'll Heat Homes 


Easterners Burning Petroleum to be Hardest Hit This Winter 


Coal situation brighter 
if bins are filled early. 
Gas supply more plentiful 


Millions of families in Eastern States 
and many families in other States are go- 
ing to be cold next winter. The cause will 
be a shortage of fuel, not a shortage of 


shelter. 


Worst sufferers will be East Cogst—pesi- 
dents who heat their homes wie fico) 
These families definitely will be-ra 


But prospects are none too bright for users 
of coal, or, in some areas, of gas. A sur- 
vey of winter fuel prospects for Americans 
reveals these facts: 

For those who heat with oil. Normally, 

e 17 Eastern States and the District of 
Columbia burn 1,130,000 barrels of fuel 
oil a day during January and February, 
the-coldest- months. The best they can 
hope for next winter is 791,000 barrels 


a day—70 per cent of their normal ye- 





uirements. 

This means that homes must be weath- 
erproofed, heat shut off in unused portions 
of the house, fireplaces kept burning. Even 
then temperatures can go no higher than 
65 degrees (normal temperature: 68-72 
degrees) in the day, and 55 degrees at 
night. 

Reasons for this outlook: Fuel oil stocks 
now are 50 per cent lower than they were 
a year ago, when they should be yising to. 
build” supplies for the winter months. 
Present overland shipments to the East of 
oil products, including gasoline, approxi- 
mate 954,000 barrels a day. A net gain 
of 100,000 barrels a day is expected before 
winter when the Texas-IIllinois pipe line be- 
. >=... 
gins to operate. Even with this addition, 
total shipments of gasoline and oil will 
fall below normal requirements for fuel 
oil alone. 

The Petroleum Industry War Council! 
estimates that at least 100,000 barrels of 
oil a day from tankers is needed to keep 
the East supplied, and that, if gasoline 
consumption remains at present rates, 
daily tanker shipments must be boosted to 
300,000 barrels a day. 

But the outlook for oil from tankers 
continues to be dark. Some tankers are 
being used now, but prospects are that 
they must be drafted for war supply work. 
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Thus East Coast residents may look for- 
ward to more stringent gasoline rations in 
order to assure minimum supplies of fuel 
oil. 

Oil users in other areas also may have 
their supplies cut, particularly in the Mid- 
west. This region is likely to be allowed 
less oil than usual because of the need to 
make shorter overland hauls to the East. 
Even now, new oil burners cannot be in- 
stalled in Midwestern States. 

For |. the situation 
is brighter, but only if they fill their bins 
in the next few weeks. Secretary Ickes 
gives the East only 60 more days to com- 
plete this job. Thereafter trucks and trains 
will be needed for other goods, and coal 
will flow directly from mines to industrial 
plants. 

Summer stock-piling of coal also is urged 
because Canada is relying on this country 
to deliver 6,000,000 more tons this year 
than last. Furthermore, railroads are being 
called upon to ship coal to New England 
that formerly was carried by boat. Rail- 
roads doubt their ability to meet this de- 


ee steps up. 
(For those who use “gas, heating pros- 
pects are as bright as for coal users. In 


most areas, natural and manufactured gas 
supplies are adequate, although mild ra- 





BASEMENT ‘BLACK DIAMONDS’... 


tioning may be expected in some regions 
because of increasing demands from war 
plants. 

However, there is no chance that natural 
gas ean relieve the oil shortage. Pipe lines 
are expected to meet a 40 per cent increase 
in industrial demand next winter and sup- 
plies are not: adequate to permit new gas 
heating installations. 

Conversion from oil to coal is being 
urged in the East by oil company execu- 
tives and Government officials. Almost 18 
per cent of the industries in_the Aplantic 
States have switched from oil to coal heat, 
but conversion by home-owners has lagged. 

Almost half the domestic oil burners in 
the East could be converted to coal with 
the installation of grates, and 15 per cent 
of them, according to official estimates, 
could be converted immediately. However, 
if conversion is delayed too long, it will be 
too late—for there won’t be sufficient coal 
on hand. 

These facts point to one conclusion: 
That a good portion of the Atlantic Coast 
population is going to suffer from the fuel 
famine, this winter; that even those who 
use coal may be caught short before spring. 
But heating supplies promise to be ade- 
quate or nearly adequate for residents of 
most other sections of the country. 








—Harris & Ewing 
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AMERICA TIGHTENS ITS BELT 
AS MILITARY DEMANDS SOAR 


Civilians Soon to Feel Full Impact of War Effort in Shortages 


How General Somervell 
is filling the biggest 
supply job in history 


The American people are going to re- 
alize before many months what total mo- 
bilization for war really means. This reali- 
zation will come in the form of sacrifices 
that civilians must make. Americans are 
about to learn that they cannot recruit a 
large Army and supply half the world 
without tightening their own belts by sev- 
eral notches more than they thought pos- 
sible. 

The clash between civilian and military 





demands for food, clothing and caw ma-— 


terials of all kinds already is developing. 
The conflict is apparent in the confusion 
over tires, in complaints about rations and 
part-wool cloth, in objections to Army 
demands for steel and copper and rubber. 
But this military hunger is just beginning 
and is certain to grow. Furthermore, the 
appetites of the Army and Navy must be 
satisfied if the war is to be won. 

Donald Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, has the task of keep- 
ing civilians and the Army and Navy sat- 
isfied. He has indicated that civilian sup- 
plies cannot be reduced below the point 


—Acme 


An expanded Army needs... 


where civilians can operate efficiently. But 
civilian and military leaders are likely to 
disagree about where that point is. And 
the outlook is that the military viewpoint 
must prevail. 

Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, chief 
of the Army Services of Supply, is spokes- 
man for the military viewpoint. He writes 
the ticket on what the Army needs, places 


* the orders~with industry and asks Mr. 


Nelson for the raw™materials to fill those 
ofders. 
\General Someryell’s job is to equip and 
feed and transport the Army to all corners 
of the world. His sights constantly are 
being raised. Before the country was 
plunged into war, an Army of 1,800,000 
was planned. Now 4,500,000 men are ex- 
pected to be under arms by next January, 
and a force of 8,000,000 is expected in 1943. 

In brief: General Somervell is being 
asked to do in two years what Adolf Hitler 
required seven years to accomplish and to 
do it better. The size of the task ahead 
of him is indicated by the fact that th 
war program now calls for $223,000,000 
000. Only about $42,000,000,000 has bee 
spent to date. In the next two years, m 
bilization must proceed at twice the spee 
of the last year. 

This means an immense Army and Navy 
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MATERIALS: Citizens will forego 


demand for almost everything that the 
country can produce. And it means a cor 
responding reduction in the amount ¢ 
food and clothing and other supplies ay: 
able for civilians. 

Take food. A soldier in camp eat 
twice as much food as a civilian and 
soldier in the field eats more than a soldie 
in camp. 

For example, a man in uniform need 
about 306 pounds of meat a year, cor 
trasted with 172 pounds for a civilian 
An 8,000,000-man Army thus would 
quire 2,448,000,000 pounds of pork, beef 
and lamb a year. In addition, Lend-Leasj 
orders are expected to take as mue 
as 3,000,000,000 pounds. Together the; 
amount to more than a fourth of thi 
country’s estimated meat production fe 
this year. 

rospects are, therefore, that Americal 

vilians must eat less meat. 

Canned goods also are wanted in hug 
quantities. The entire 1942 pack of salm 
on, sardines and other fish already 
besa ordered” BY The Arey Ta aaa 
WPB has approved Army orders tor 
the canned apples, beets and carrots, fo 
more than ral the spinach, 40 per cen 
of the pears, and more than a third of th 
pack of asparagus, beans, corn, peas all 
tomatoes. 

These orders indicate that the hous 
wife is going to prepare more of her ov 
vegetables in the kitchen, that American 
may not get their accustomed 40 cans ¢ 
food a year because each soldier requiré 
80 cans. 

Army clothing demands are hug 
Each soldier has the equivalent of 
woolen suits, two summer suits and 
work suits. And almost 100 per cent 
placements are on hand or on order. 

The War Department estimates th 
100 pounds of wool are needed by eat 
man during the first year of service a 
371% pounds a year thereafter. An increas 
of 6,000,000 men in the Army thus meal 
an immediate demand for 600,000, 
pounds of wool, not to mention replae 
ments for the 2,000,000 men under am 
when war began. In 1941, total U3 
consumption of apparel wool was 515,006 
000 pounds, about half of which was it 
ported. 

These requirements explain recent 
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tailment orders for woolen mills and WPB 
encouragement to mix wools with rayon 



























they or cotton for civilian garments. 
th Shoes present a similar case. The 
n fo Army has to have 10 pairs available for 
} each new man in service, including those 
rica worn, those in depots and those on order. 
And in combat, a pair of shoes can wear 
hug out in 10 days 
salm Last year the Army bought 17,000,000 
y has pairs of shoes, is expected to buy 24,000,- 
tion 000 pairs this year and 60,000,000 pairs 
or a next year. This is only a small part of the 
3, fo country’s shoemaking capacity, but Army 
; cel shoes will take almost 45 per cent of 
of thal tanned leather supplies. 
s ag §=6 Orders for cotton goods keep pace with 
demands for wool and leather. Despite the 
hous cotton surplus, officials estimate that Army 
T ow demands on textile mills will be so great 
rica] that civilian orders must be cut. 
ans 0 More severe than curtailments of ci- 
quire vilians’ food and clothing, however, will 
be the lack of other supplies, such as 
hug household articles made of steel, copper 
of tM and other metals, chemicals for cleaning, 
id for fertilizer and for insecticides 
ent Take steel. This country’s steel output 
r. is expected to reach 86,000,000 tons this 
s th4) year. This is far above the capacity of all 
y ea of Europe’s steel mills. Yet it is not 
ce a@ enough for the Army, Navy and Maritime 
ncreas’ Commission. 
mea] The reason is that American industry is 
000, trying to overtake Hitler’s seven-year 
eplac head start in two years. The result: There 
r amg is very little steel for anything but mili- 
] U.S tary orders and bare civilian essentials. 
15,008 Even the military program may have to 
vas it be curtailed. 
Army needs for steel can be appreciated 
nt cu 
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by the fact that two tons are needed to 
make a 16-inch shell, one ton to make a 
“jeep,” and about 15 tons to make a 
heavy bomber. All told, military demands 
will take about two-thirds of all steel pro- 
duced this year, with less than a third 
allotted for essential civilian needs, such 
as steel rails, fire-fighting equipment, and 
farm machinery. 

In 1940, civilians used up a total of 
15,100,000 tons of steel for direct require- 
ments, such as garden tools, nails and 
household supplies. This year, they are ex- 
pected to get less than 4,000,000 
next year, scarcely anything. 

Copper is another metal that is criti- 
cally short. Almost two-thirds of the 
amounts in sight are needed for shell cas- 
ings. This metal is listed by WPB among 
materials that may be inadequate ‘even 
for war. 

Yet WPB’s copper branch has an- 
nounced that considerations will be given 
to requests for copper by holders of or- 
ders with low priority ratings if the metal 
eventually is to go to railroads, streetcars, 
public utilities, mines, oil water 
works, schools, hospitals, machinery re- 
pairs and similar purposes. 

It is at such points that military de- 
mands and civilian needs may collide. 
Some amounts of copper undoubtedly are 
necessary to keep power plants, mines and 
other industries operating, but arguments 
might arise over how much. A dispute also 
could take place over whether copper is 
needed for school repairs. 

Transportation services present an- 
other case in point. Military demands for 
ships are-tmmense and growing. Require- 


ments for freight space on trucks and rail- 


tons; 


wells, 


FROM HEAD: Mass-produced helmets create a war pattern TO TOE: Dressing fighters means less civilian clothing 


roads is increasing. The time is approach- 
ing when there simply won’t be space 
enough for all that both civilians and the 
Army want. 

Air travel already is on a priority basis 
and rationed railroad travel is being dis- 
cussed. Intercity bus lines have been or- 
dered to consolidate, and some steps have 
been taken to curtail city delivery services 
and intercity trucking services. 

Pressure from the military to cut such 
services as drastically as possible is likely 
to reach the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion at the same time that civilian spokes- 
men will be urging leniency. 

then there are civilian industries. 
Most of the metal-using industries now 


‘ have-been shut down or their operations 


—_ 


| 


curtailed. However, a good portion of the 
28,000 plants thus affected were converted 
to war work and continued in business. 

But many persons are engaged in non- 
war work and their enterprises might be 
merged. There are, for example, thousands 
of gasoline service stations, retail stores, 
commission houses and similar businesses 
everywhere. They use man power and de-, 
mand transportation services. 

Sentiment is strong in Washington to 
keep these industries alive. Subsidies have 
been approved by WPB officials and Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson to rescue 
distressed businesses. Yet when war 
crowded business in Great Britain, non- 
essential industries went to the wall 

Similar decisions shortly must be made 
in the United States. Prospects are bright- 
er, on the whole, than in other countries 
at war. But when the war effort approach- 
es its peak, American civilians are likely 
to bow to the military needs. 
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ALEUTIANS: DANGER SPOT FOR U.S. 


Islands Now Hold Control of Invasion Routes to and From Japan 


Record shows failure to 
heed recommendations 
to fortify seized area 


Japanese forces are tightening théir hold 


upon the outer Aleutian Islands of Alaska 


in the face of persistent attacks by Amer“ 


ican airmen and submarines. 

Thus, with a Japanese assault upon 
Russia expected by military men almost 
any day, the Japanese are protecting them- 
selves by driving a wedge to bar effective 
union of American and Russian strength 
for joint attack on Japan’s vital centers. 

This means that the United States may 
have to fight a major air and sea battle to 
knock the Japanese out of the Aleutians. 

All of this is raising a question‘as_to-how 
the United States happened to let itself be 
maneuvered into this embarrassing position. 
The Japanese were allowed to get without 
a fight islands which now are proving vital 
to the United States. 

U.S. vs. Japanese interest. An article 
published in the United States Naval Insti- 
tute Proceedings for June, 1941, disclosed 
important facts about this country’s official 
handling of the westerly Aleutians. The 
facts brought out are these: 

Far from developing defenses on 
them, the U.S. had not even charted a 
great majority of the harbors of the 
Alaskan islands. These are U.S. terri- 
tory. 

The harbor on Kiska Island, now 
held by the Japanese, was classed as 
providing several times the facilities 
of Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 

Only one of 11 harbors or inlets on 
Attu Island, now also held by the 
Japanese, had been charted when the 
article was written. 

Of the charts available, many were 
based on soundings made 85 years 
earlier. 

The United States by 1940 had be- 
gun making hydrographic surveys 
planned for completion by late 1946. 
The article urged speeding these surveys 

for the sake of national defense. Today 
such surveys of the sea bottom are vital 
to commanders of U. S. submarines and 
destroyers who must take their ships into 
treacherous waters. The Navy does not 
reveal whether surveys were completed. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, have 
shown intense interest in the outer Aleu- 
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tians. Anthony J. Dimond, Alaskan dele- 
gate to Congress, tells how for years 
Japanese have fished, spied and surveyed 
in those strategic waters. 

The article quoted the Japanese naval 





“high command as affirming Japan’s de> 
Aision, while still at peace, to seize the Near \ 
“and the Rat groups, which include Attu | 


and Kiska as well as Aggatu, the third is- 
land that Japan now has captured. 

Place in Pacific strategy. The high 
place of the Aleutian Islands in Pacific 
strategy has been recognized especially by 
air-minded military men. The late Maj. 
Gen. William Mitchell once said that air 
power would make Alaska and the Aleu- 
tians the most important strategic area in 
the world. The Aleutians lie on the most 
direct route for invasion forces sent from 
either the United States or Japan. 

The Hepburn Naval Board, in its re- 
port of 1938, recommending improvement 
of American bases, recognized that from 
strategic considerations alone a base in the 
outer Aleutians should be chosen. But for 
reasons of economy in time of peace, the 
Board recommended instead that Dutch 
Harbor on Unalaska Island in the Eastern 
Aleutians, about 700 miles east of the 
islands now held by the Japanese, be se- 
lected for the American sea and air base. 

Easy pickings. That choice, however, 
did not prevent the U.S. from sending 
American armed forces to occupy and pro- 


tect the outer Aleutians. This occupation 
could have occurred before Japan struck. 

Moving into the Central and Northern 
Pacific, the Japanese struck at the same 
time at Midway Island, and Dutch Har- 
bor. While repulsed at Midway with heavy 
losses, their air raid on Dutch Harbor at 
least served the purpose of covering the 
occupation of the outer Aleutians. 

Even now, the Government offers no ex- 
planation of why no American armed forces 
were sent to occupy those islands before 
the Japanese got them. The reasons why 
this step was not taken apparently are the 
size of the oceans, and the size of the 
Navy’s other tasks. With forces to supply 
in Australia, Iceland, England, Sitka, 
Kodiak, Dutch Harbor and two score other 
outposts, all depending on protected con- 
voys, it is understandable why the Navy 
has not gone hunting for new convoy jobs. 

The situation now. Even so, the pres- 
ence of Japan’s invasion force in the outer 
Aleutians is accepted by both Army and 
Navy as a challenge. American fliers are 
seizing on every break in the foggy weather 
to bomb Japanese ships and shore installa- 
tions. U.S. submarines have been busy. Six- 


teen Japanese ships have been sunk or dam- 
aged in the Aleutian area. Now that the Jap- 
anése are established, the job of getting 
them out, even though much bigger than 
merely keeping them out might have been, 
has to be shouldered by U.S. forces. 





—Official Navy photo from Acme 


MIDWAY, 1942: Repulsed at sea, Japan lies doggo in the Aleutians 
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—Harris & Ewing 


EDWARD A. O'NEAL 


dential vetoes to grant the wishes of 
veterans as expressed through veterans’ 
organizations in Washington. But the vet- 
erans’ bloc has been stymied by the bulge 
of the new war. Its bills for the present 
Congress, aimed at giving pensions to 
World War veterans and their widows, 
have shown no life for months. 

There are 628 organizations in Wash- 
ington willing, and often eager, to supply 
witnesses for or against different types of 
legislation. Twenty-four organizations will 
speak for different phases of education, 10 
for finance, 14 for youth or young people’s 
interests, 182 represent one or another kind 
of business or manufacturing, 13 speak for 
lawyers, 43 for veterans’ or military or- 
ganizations, 42 for labor, 11 for foreign 
language groups, 15 for minority groups, 
42 for one or another kind of political or 
economic creed. Among them, they can 
muster an argument for or against any 
shade of interest. 

Twenty-seven represent the varying 
types of farming interests, including for- 
estry. But in each of the classifications, a 
few of the organizations are standouts 
which lead the field. In the long battle 
over the sale of Government-owned feed 








THAT AIN‘T HAY! 


But the victory for the Administration 
could not be called one of national interest 
over the farm bloc. It was not that simple. 
The farm bloc is not frozen, but fluid. Its 
interests are sharply divided into as many 
divisions as there are kinds of farming. The 
mere fact that the Agriculture Department, 
plus the Farmers Union, wanted one thing 
and the Farm Bureau Federation wanted 
another provided the first division. The 
Department and the Union also speak for 
the farmer. 

The issue was: The Government 
wanted to produce more meat and butter 
and poultry. To hold the prices of these 
within bounds, it wanted to use for feed 
some of the huge quantities of Govern- 
ment wheat it has in storage. It wanted to 
sell this at less than the parity price. 
Many a wheat man viewing the over-full 
bins of stored grain in his home State, 
was more than willing for this to happen. 
The Kansas delegation agreed that there 
was no hope of ever getting rid of the 
State’s wheat unless some of it was used 
for feed. Consequently the delegation vot- 
ed solidly with the Administration, save 
for one absent member. 


But corn men feared that the use of 





—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY CLAUDE WICKARD 


contributed most of them. Tobacco and 
general farming States gave a few more. 
Even the cattle States of Wyoming and 
Utah yielded two votes. 

But, in the main, the dairying States 
and the big cattle and poultry States held 
out. Not a vote came from Wisconsin, only 
three from Minnesota, and New 
York’s upstate dairy belt gave only one. 
These, like the wheat and cattle States 
of North Dakota, Colorado, Arizona and 
Montana and the citrus and vegetable 
State of Florida, turned the other way. 
The plea for parity did not catch them. 

Illinois gave the parity cause 14 of its 27 
votes, all from downstate; Louisiana gave 
5 of its 8; Minnesota, 3 of 9; North Caro- 
lina, 6 of 11; Ohio, 7 of 24, none from its 
industrial areas; Missouri, 4 of its 13, none 
from Kansas City or St. Louis; Oklahoma, 
4 of 9; Georgia 8 of 10; South Carolina, 
5 of 6, Mississippi, 6 of 7; Arkansas, 6 of 7; 
Michigan, 5 of 17; Kentucky, 2 of 9; 
Iowa, 7 of 9; Texas, 10 of 21; New York, 
1 of 45; Idaho, 2 of 2; West Virgina, 4 of 6; 
California, 2 of 19; Virginia, 1 of 9; Penn- 
sylvania, 6 of 34; Indiana, 8 of 12; Ala- 
bama, 5 of 9; Washington, 1 of 6; Wyoming, 
its 1 vote; Nebraska, 2 of 5; South Dakota, 


came 


. grain, the American Farm Bureau Federa- wheat for feed would cut down the price 1 of 2; Vermont, its 1; Utah, 1 of 2. 
tion was a dominant behind-the-scenes . of corn. They backed an amendment which In the end, they found that they had 
factor. The Farmers Union lined up with tied the sale price of the Government lost not because national unity had swal- 
the Administration. The National Grange wheat to the parity price of corn and lowed the farm bloc, but because the farm 
took no official position, It virtually fought hard to retain it. The magic word bloc had been split down the middle in a 
amounted to a showdown struggle between of parity brought many other members fight between two of its top three com- 
Secretary Wickard and the Administra- from farm States flocking to their support. | modity groups—corn and wheat. Even the 
im ton, on the one side, and Edward O’Neal, The corn States’ vote against the sale of swing of cotton to the side of corn could 
president of the Federation, on the other. wheat for less than the parity price of not win. For wheat had captured the cattle 
Mr O’Neal held 128 House members at corn was almost solid. group in the main because the cattlemen 
his side to the last ditch, but lost. All but The corn members picked up support could use cheaper feed. The farm bloc had 
two of them were from farm districts. from 24 other farm States. The cotton belt beaten itself. 
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Our Naval Need: 
A Million Men 
For the 7 Seas 


This country is on the way to a 1,000,- 
000-man Navy. A Navy of that size does 
not compare in number of men with the 
8,000,000-man Army now taking shape, but 
it is by far the biggest in the world. 

As the Pictogram reveals, the United 
States Navy before the war contained 
about 280,000 men. In this year it is sched- 
uled to pass 500,000 men. Next year it is to 
reach 1,000,000. 

This, roughly, represents the growth of a 
Navy for the seven seas. 

A Navy of that size is made necessary by 
the demands of this war. There is one im- 
mense job of handling the Japanese Navy. 
There is another immense job of convoy- 
ing troops and materials. There is a third 
job of dealing with German submarines. 

To date, the American Navy of one- 
ocean size is not able to show the success it 
would like in all of the jobs it has to do. Its 
forces necessarily are spread thin. 

As a result: 

In the Midway battle. After Army and 
Navy airplanes had battered a Japanese 
fleet of 80 ships, sinking 10 and damaging 
10, the American Navy lacked surface 
strength to move in to finish the job. The 
Japanese were permitted to run for home 
with at least 60 of their ships. 

In the Aleutians. The American Navy, as 
now constituted, was not strong enough to 
prevent the Japanese Navy from occupying 
strategically important islands off Alaska. 
This represents the first real invasion of 
U. S. territory since 1812. Japan is strength- 
ening her hold in this area which normally 
would be under the guns of the Navy. 

In the Atlantic. German submarines con- 
tinue to stage a Roman holiday of sinkings 
in waters of this hemisphere. The U.S. Navy 
is not yet large enough to ferret out the hid- 
ing places and supply bases of submarines or 
to attack their home bases. Those are jobs 
for the bigger Navy that is building. 

In convoy work. The Navy, as always, is 
doing a superb job. In that work the ships 
available are somewhat nearer adequate 
strength. However, even in that work the 
Navy of the future will be more amply pre- 
pared. 

When the time: comes that the United 
States is provided with its 1,000,000-man 
Navy, the story of war at sea will be much 
different. That will be the time when the 
Navy, as its tradition calls for, will be able 
to start on the offensive. Right now the job 
is to make the best use of inadequate forces. 
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An Emergency 


Statement 


to Industrial Executives 





Manufacturers—large and small—have 
a special opportunity to aid the war 
effort—over and beyond the contribu- 
tion they are already making. 


That opportunity is Salvage. 


No matter how much scrap is dug . 


out of the attics and basements of 
homes, the fence corners and gullies 
of farms, war production factories 
will still fall far short of the scrap 
material needed unless the manufac- 
turers of America get 100 per cent 
behind the program. 


Six million additional tons of scrap 
iron and steel alone, as well as vast 
quantities of rubber and other mate- 
rials, are urgently required to bring 
our war program to full strength. 





Whether you are a lace curtain 
manufacturer or a maker of drop 
forgings the obligation is the same. 


The job is more than simply collect- 
ing Scrap material around the plant, 
or turning in the scrap which is created 
on the premises. It is a job of condemn- 
ing obsolete machinery, clearing out 
unusable stocks, obsolete tools, dies, 
drills, fixtures, etc. 


All unusable material, equipment, 
and stocks should be scrapped at once 
and put back into war production. 


The philosophy of ‘‘It may come 
in handy some day’’ must give way 
to the doctrine of ‘‘My country needs 
it now.” 
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executives are already hard at work on 
this problem in 421 industrial centers. 


The Industrial Section of the Con- 
servation Division has a corps of tech- 
nical advisers who are prepared to 
work with all types of industries. 


A thoroughgoing Salvage program 
in a factory can not only help meet 








Allunusable material, equipment, and stocks should 
be scrapped at once and put back into war pro- 
duction. Please read this message and act now. 


. 


D. M. NELSON, CHAIRMAN, WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 








Patriotic volunteer committees of 





the present emergency, but can help 
prepare that factory for its postwar 
operations through the elimination of 
once wasteful practices. 


1 The first thing to do is to put some 
one individual in charge of Salvage 
in all departments of your business 
and give him not only the responsi- 
bility to act, but the authority to act. 


2 The next thing to do is to get in touch 
with your local Industrial Salvage 
Committee and map out a detailed 
program with the materials and 
ideas that are available. Their pro- 
gram contains 17 simple steps. 


If in any doubt, write or wire at once 
to the Conservation Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, Railroad Retirement 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


This job is being tackled by a dem- 
ocratic nation through the volunteer 
efforts and initiative of democratically 
managed industrial concerns, rather 
than through directives or compulsion 
as it is done in Axis countries. 


Every executive, every superintend- 
ent, every foreman and every worker 
in every plant can help. 


The main thing is to get started now. 


This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by a group o: leading industrial concerns). 





SCRAP FROM HOMES AND FARMS—As individuals, search your home from attic to basement. Search your garage. 
Look at the old familiar things in a new light. Do you need them—or can you get along without them? Your 
country needs every pound of scrap iron and steel, other metals, rubber, rags and burlap to provide the fighting 
materials our armed forces must have. Take your scrap to the nearest Salvage Depot—give it to a charity—or 
sell it to a Junk dealer. ... If you live on a farm, consult your County War Board or your farm implement 


dealer. In any case, your scrap will flow back into the blood stream of our war production. 
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OUR NEW WAGE POLICY 


Meaning of Government's Decision to Permit Increases in Steel Plants 


View of employer members 
of WLB that stabilization of 
pay rolls is now in sight 


The full significance of the War Labor 
Board’s decision in “little steel” is this: 
An employer no longer is free to say “no” 
to a union’s demand for wage increases or 
for union security. 

When a union asks for higher wages, the 
employer is expected to comply on three 
conditions: 

First, if hourly wage rates are not 
already at least 15 per cent higher 
than they were on Jan. 1, 1941, the 
Board expects the employer to grant 
raises accordingly. 

Second, if hourly rates in a depart- 
ment or a plant are below the going 
rates for comparable work in the in- 
dustry and in the area where the plant 
is located, the Board expects the em- 
ployer to meet the going standard even 
though this may require an increase of 
more than 15 per cent over Jan. 1, 
1942. 

Third, if employes are not earning 
enough to permit them to live decently 
and in health, the Board expects wage 
rates to be raised beyond the 15 per 
cent limit. 

When a union asks for the protection of 
a closed shop and checkoff, the Board ex- 
pects the employer to grant at least a 
checkoff or an arrangement under which 
employes who join the union must keep up 
their membership or lose their jobs. 

Where the employer refuses to meet 
these standards, then the Board itself will 
order him to meet them if and, when the 
case is brought to it fer decision. This now 
is the wartime labor policy of the United 
States Government. 

For unions. The Board’s policy means 
that wages are to be frozen at a point 15 
per cent above the going wage standards 
of Jan. 1, 1941. The only exceptions to 
this ceiling are to be those cases in which 
earnings still remain too low for decent 
and healthy living. But most unions al- 
ready have pushed wages up 8 to 12 per 
cent since that date. 
can expect to get no more than 3 to 7 per 
cent increases this year and next, if this 
policy sticks. 

Union demands for a general increase 
will be opposed by the Government. The 
Board’s policy means that the Govern- 
ment already is opposed to any effort by 


Now union leaders 
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the unions to get for their members a 
greater share of the national wealth than 
they had 18 months ago. The four union 
representatives on the Board are opposed 
to the new wage policy. The reason, as 
Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers, explained, is 
that they believe collective bargaining is 
going to be “stymied.” The loss of mem- 
bership that normally would follow such a 
restriction in union activities will be made 
up partially at least by the Board’s grant 
of union security. 

For employers. The new wage policy 
means a slackening of union pressure for 
But the Board’s policy 
means also that the financial strength of 
unions, which already have established 
their right to bargain for employes, will be 
protected even though employes may lose 


big wage increases. 





—Republic Steel photo 
STEEL: Up production, up wages 


ef 


enthusiasm for a union when it no longer 
is able to get them higher wages. Union 
campaigns to recruit members in plants 
where they already do not have majorities 
will be slowed down as one by one the de. 
mands for dollar-a-day increases are turned 
down. 

Employer members on the War Labor 
Board voted against forcing the “little 
steel” companies into a maintenance-of- 
membership and checkoff contract with 
the CIO. But the employer members vot- 
ed for the Board’s new wage policy. In 
their opinion in the “little steel” case, the 
four employers—Roger D. Lapham, presi- 
dent of American Hawaiian Steamship 
Co.; E. J. McMillan, president of Standard 
Knitting Mills, Inc.; George H. Mead, 
president of the Mead Corp.; and H. B 
Horton, treasurer of the Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Corp.—made this significant 
statement: 

“The wage formula . . . is one to which 
we can anchor and if adhered to (and we 
have assurances from the public members 
of the Board that it will be adhered to), 
should set up a barrier to check wage de- 
mands. 

“We are confident that while it may be 
thought we have fallen back beyond lines 
which were outlined in the April 27 mes- 
sage [by the President], we have reached a 
position where this Board can dig in to 
more effectively face the drastic reduction 
in our standard of living, which to date 
most of us have no conception of. To that 
extent, we are slowing down the speed of 
wage increases to where a full stop is now 
in sight.” 

Is this wage stabilization? The Boar 
now is being asked whether its new wage 
policy will stabilize wage rates. The Boar 
answers by saying that its authority t 
control wages extends only to those com- 
panies where management and union cal- 
not agree on the size of an increase. If a 
employer agrees voluntarily to pay a Ww 
ion’s demand for wages exceeding th 
standards fixed by the Board, the Boarl 
can do nothing about it. Likewise the 
Board has no authority over voluntat 
wage increases granted by an employer 0 
nonunion employes. In other words, the 
Board is enforcing minimum not mat 
mum wage controls. The unions can fore 
no employer to pay more than the mitt 
mum, but the employer can exceed thal 
minimum if he chooses. 

A plea for wage control. Employe 
members of the Board say there is a bast 
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weakness in their effort to stabilize wages. 
In their opinion in the “little steel” case, 
they contend: 

“If it is the intention to stabilize wages 
throughout industry, there should be some 
central body set up to stabilize all wages, 
not only in the event of disputes, but also 
where no disputes exist. 

“Government should define a national 
wage policy and lay down rules to make its 
policy really effective. We should prevent 
voluntary general wage increases which all 
tend to upset the anti-inflation program.” 

Support from OPA. Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson agrees with industry 
representatives on the War Labor Board. 
The Office of Price Administration is the 
only agency putting pressure on employers 
to oppose wage increases. This pressure 
results from the OPA’s refusal to consider 
appeals for price adjustments based on 
wage increases unless the increases have 
been ordered by the War Labor Board. 
Only when the Board has ordered an in- 
crease, and when that increase has re- 
duced profits below peacetime levels, will 
OPA consider an appeal for a price ad- 
justment. Richard V. Gilbert, director of 
OPA’s research division, was accused in 
some quarters of breaking up, temporarily 
at least, a West Coast wage conference, 
sponsored by the War Production Board, 
at which unions were pressing for 25 to 
50 per cent increases in aircraft plants. 

Wage control plans. Some OPA offi- 
cials are urging a program of strict wage 
control, patterned after the price control 
plan. They suggest that wages be frozen, 
just as prices have been frozen. No increase 
would be permitted, under this plan, unless 
specifically ordered by the wage control 
administrator. This arrangement, they feel, 
would apply only to employes receiving 
$3,000 a year or less. Wages and salaries 
above that figure could be controlled by 
taxation, these officials believe. 

The Canadian experience. Last Octo- 
ber the Canadian Government froze prices 
and forbade employers to raise or lower 
wage rates except by permission of the 
War Labor Board. Only exceptions permit- 
ted are those in which the Board finds 
wages substandard. In addition to the 
basic wage, however, the Canadian plan 
provides a cost-of-living bonus amounting 
to 1 per cent of the weekly wage rate 
(but not more than 25 cents) for each 
one-point rise in the cost of living index. 
During the first six months after this plan 
became effective, cost went up less than 
one-half of 1 per cent. In the six months be- 
fore prices and wages were frozen, the 
cost of living had gone up more than 7 per 
cent 

In Britain. Wage control has been left to 
collective bargaining between national un- 
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ions and employe associations. Disputes 
not settled directly between the two are 
referred to a National Arbitration Tribu- 
nal. Pressure for higher wages has con- 
tinued. Here is the result: 

Between August, 1939, and January, 
1942, cost of living rose 28 per cent, but 
in the same period weekly wages in manu- 
facturing industries went up 32 per cent. 
Britain embarked on a more drastic ra- 
tioning and price control program in De- 
cember, 1940. From December, 1940 until 
January, 1942, cost of living rose less 
than 2 per cent. In the same period, 
wages, which were not controlled, went 
up 18 per cent. These wage increases 
were paid from profits and Government 
subsidies. 

Chances for wage control. OPA offi- 
cials, who have become the most vigorous 
advocates of wage control in this country, 
doubt that any rigid control, beyond that 
now offered by the War Labor Board, is 
possible until after the November elec- 
tions. They believe that even then a 
workable program will be hard to achieve 
unless it is brought about by’ presidential 
order and not by Congress. 





AN EMPLOYER’S ADVICE 


“Roger D. Lapham has been rep- 
resenting industry on the War Labor 
Board and its predecessor, the De- 
fense Mediation Board, for more than 
a year. After the Board’s “little steel” 
decision he “dared” these general 
observations: 

“Management has plenty to learn 
in dealing with such spokesmen of 
labor as they are required to deal 
with. Management must learn a tech- 
nique and philosophy now foreign to 
the great majority in its ranks. A 
suggested motto for management is 
‘Ge i ce _ realities.’ 

“Labor leaders must learn that 
their high, wide and fancy decade is 
about over and that the World War 
is really going on. 

“In these days industry has had 

taken from it the right to do business 
as usual. Industry has accepted orders 
to convert from peace to war produc- 
tion and is doing a grand job comply- 
ing. 
[ “Labor leaders still demand privi- 
leges and favors because they have 
given up the right to strike. This is 
plain bunk. What citizen has the 
right to strike in a war for his 
country’s existence?” Yet stoppages 
and slowdowns appear to be on the in- 
crease .... Mr. William Green and 
Mr. Philip Murray cannot place all 
blame on locals whether autonomous 
or not.” 


- 











Wartime Strikes 


Time lost to industry through strikes 
has dropped 80 per cent below peacetime 
averages. The strike record for all industry 
—essential and nonessential—prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that, 
for May, 325,000 man-days were lost 
through strikes as compared with an aver- 
age May loss of 2,084,330 for the five-year 
period, 1935 through 1939. 

Here is the record: 


May 5-yr. 

May1942 Average 

New strikes 275 308 
Employes involved 58,000 135,800 
Man-days lost 325,000 2,084,330 


The May strike totals represent a de- 
crease of 11 per cent compared with the 
number of strikes reported for April and a 
14 per cent decrease in time lost. However, 
there were 5 per cent more employes in- 
volved in strikes during May than in the 
previous month. 

For the week ended July 11, 17 major 
strikes affecting war production were re- 
ported in Washington. About 10,830 em- 
ployes were involved. Time lost is estimated 
at 26,500 man-days. 


The totals: 
8 AFL strikes. 
9 CIO strikes. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Eagle Ottawa Leather Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Brick & CLAY WORKERS: 
General Refractories Co., 
West Decatur, Pa. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Lake City Ordnance Plant, Lake City, 


Orviston & 


oO. 

Royal Electric Co., Pawtucket, R. L. 
METAL TRADES: 

Seattle Foundries, Seattle, Wash. 
Ralitway CARMEN: 

American Car & Foundry, Madison, IIl. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 

Clifton Yarn Mills, Clifton Heights, Pa. 

Goodall Worsted Mills, Sanford, Me. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


ELecTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
MINE WORKERS: 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. (coal mine), 
Richeyville, Pa. 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
—— Car & Foundry, Wilmington, 
Del. 
State & MUNICIPAL WoRKERS: 
Detroit Street Railways and Busses, De- 
troit, Mich. 
STEELWORKERS: 
American Steel Foundries, St. Louis, Mo. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
American Woolen Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
Clifton Manufacturing Co., Clifton, S. C. 
Columbia Mills, Minetta, N. Y. 
Dickey Manufacturing Co., Toledo, O. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 


tial that public opini hould be 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


July 24, 1942 





WHEN DO WE ORGANIZE? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We are not yet organized for victory. 

We have made a good start toward organizing our 
armed forces. 

But we have bungled on the home front. We have 
made tragic mistakes and we are still making them. 

Price control is ineffective because there is no ceil- 
ing over all prices and because wage costs, which 
amount to 70 per cent of our national income can be 
| revised upward at the whim of the War Labor Board. 
| Labor is given an amazing concession—its peace- 
time standard of living must not be impaired even in 
wartime and, if it is, the workers must be compen- 
sated with wage increases. No such concessions are 
made to the millions of citizens in the Army and Navy 
whose peacetime standards, obligations and _ personal 
affairs have undergone or will undergo a drastic revision. 

Inflation stands in the offing. 

Governmental agencies are fighting one another over 
jurisdiction and policies. 

There is no single responsible head with authority 
delegated by the President to put our economic house 
in order and prevent inflation. 

The President keeps promising to do something 
about it all but our participation in the war is six 
months old and we are drifting into worse confusion. 

It isn’t as if we didn’t know how to organize for vic- 
tory. The knowledge and experience of the last world 
war have been ours for the asking. The men who dealt 
with the very same problems are in many instances 
still available. Indeed we have one man who at the 
close of the last war began a study that covered more 
than 20 years, spent his own money and virtually gave 
his life to planning the economic side of war in the 
event America should again become embroiled. 


MR. BARUCH HAS 
NEEDED WISDOM 
AND EXPERIENCE 


That man is Bernard M. Baruch, 
Chairman of the War Industries 
Board which steered us so suc- 
cessfully through the last war. 
Dozens of times he has appeared since then before 
Congressional committees urging that we take the 
profits and selfishness out of war. Years upon years 
he has spent gathering data, conferring with Army and 
Navy officers, overseas and at home, piecing together 
the story of what happened the last time. He knows 
more about industrial mobilization than any man 
in America and perhaps in the whole world. The 
general staff of the Hitler Government concedes 


that it has used our original mobilization pla 

Why isn’t the advice of such a man taken? T 
President has received Mr. Baruch regularly at th 
White House in recent months, lunching with hi 
week after week and consulting him. But the pla 
that come out do not conform with the publish 
philosophy of the veteran adviser. The books, mag: 
zine articles, pamphlets, documents and reports whic 
Mr. Baruch has written are available to anybody wh 
cares to read them. So one can easily compare th 
Baruch advice with the Administration’s applicatio 
of that advice. There is a vast difference. 


ECONOMIC RISKS Why is this so? 

IN SURRENDER TO Because Mr. Baruch insists th 

PRESSURE GROUPS in wartime sacrifices must i 
‘ equal, that there must be 1 

politics, no special groups favored, no special priv 

legés, no profiteering by anybody. He advises wh 

might be called a ruthless execution of war plans. 

The Administration, on the other hand, clings to 
soft philosophy that it is possible to have guns 
butter, too. This is not meant literally, of course. Th 
Administration has undertaken through various meat 
ures to curtail and restrict non-essential producti 
and even to impose hardships. But the whole thin 
when put together still lacks cohesion and effectivg 
ness. It is a hodge-podge of administrative red tap 
directives, decrees and orders applied unevenly so: 
to permit the two major elements which for nine yeaj 
have given the New Deal its principal political be 
ing—the farm and labor groups—to be subsidiz 
heavily while the rest of the country is to be made! 
take it on the chin. 

That kind of maladministration, however, in wa 
time is bad not merely from a psychological viewpoit 
It is bad in an economic sense and merely invites 
collapse of our economic system under an inflati 
which, once it gets started, cannot be controlled us 
a breakdown on the whole home front_bas. taken i 
toll of national morale and disruptgdé’the supp 
tem for theafined Servi 

is memoirs of the ast 


Ar Field Marshal/i 
indenburg said of American ifttustry; 

er brilliant, if pitiless’, war industry had 
entered the service of patriotism and had not 
failed it. Under the compulsion of military neces- 
sity a ruthless autocracy was at work and rightly, 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Our economic setup is bogging down because of lack of 
organization and the tendency to heed political pressure groups 


instead of making paramount the one goal—winning the war. 


even in this land at the portals of which the 
Statue of Lj ashes its blinding light across 


o British minister had, I believe, a greater 
voiume of intricate daily business to conduct with 
United States representatives than I had during 
1918. It is my duty to record that no Ally could 
have been given more resolute understanding and 
broad-minded cooperation than the Ministry of 
Munitions received from the War Industries 
Board of the United States. .. . It was not until 
after the war that I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Baruch, the Chairman, but almost daily tele- 
grams soon hepa us on excellent terms. I could feel 

{ the cable a strong clear mind 


“After my return from France, I had an op- 
portunity to study most carefully this remarkable 
record of achievement. Considering the obstacles 
that confronted them, I marvel at the success at- 
tained by Mr. Baruch and his colleagues. They 
were reconnoitering an unknown country. No 
precedent in American industry or in government 
authority existed to guide them. At a time of 
crisis they had to create and to operate an organ- 
ization simultaneously.” 

§ Now what is the situation today? Segments of the 

Baruch plan have been accepted but the pattern as a 
whole has been ignored. We have price control in one 
agency, a wage stabilization power in another agency 


s which pays no attention to the Price Administrator, 


and we have the Army and Navy without a really 
powerful voice in the supply side of the setup. 


WHO ARE THE MEN The trouble with our situation 
‘WITH POWER TO is lack of unification. Each ex- 
SCONTROL POLICY? ecutive has plenty of power in 

his own realm, but the agencies 
are not coordinated into a single mechanism. For this 


—_ the President must take responsibility. 


Who are the key figures on the economic policy 
front at home? They are: 

Harry Hopkins—Social welfare worker—who han- 
dles lend-and-lease policies in intimate contact with 
foreign governments. 


Leon Henderson—Statistician and economist—who 
is in charge of price control. 

Donald Nelson—Purchasing executive and admin- 
istrative official for a mail order house—who, as head 
of the War Production Board advises industry on 
production but has no real authority over prices or 
wages or costs of war contracts. 

Vice President Wallace—Publisher of a farmers’ 
magazine—who handles the external side of the eco- 
nomic situation—the Board of Economic Warfare. 

William H. Davis—Patent attorney—who heads up 
the War Labor Board. 


WE MUST NOTLET Not a single one of these men 
POLITICS BLOCK ever had any experience in ac- 
ROAD TO VICTORY tual large scale production. Not 
a single one of these men ever 
had any direct relationship to heavy industries or to 
the mobilization of man-power or money power or 
goods. Not a single one of these ever had any experi- 
ence in handling these problems in the last war. 

Every one. of these men is politically sympathetic 
to the New Deal or susceptible to New Deal pressures. 

Every one of these men takes his cue from the Pres- 
ident, who in turn is susceptible to pressure groups. 

And in these most important matters of production 
and supply, the Army and Navy, which are supposed 
to organize to do the fighting, do not have a direct 
power or authority. They sit on the side-lines pleading 
and petitioning through the so-called Army and Navy 
Munitions Board—a separate agency but without any 
power in the setup to order things done. 

The men in the New Deal group that runs the war 
machine are conscientious and hard-working. But 
there are at least 50 men in America who outclass 
them in ability, experience and genius of organization. 
But the latter do not meet the President’s political 
specifications or his economic predilections. 

When will we brush aside every other consideration 
and organize for victory? When will the President see 
that politics must be swept aside in wartime, including 
petty politics in New York and New Jersey, and pick 
experienced men and disinterested officials with the 
courage of their convictions? When will the Army and 
Navy be given a direct voice in how and when the 
weapons, the ships and the materials shall be mo- 
bilized for our seven-ocean, inter-continental war? It’s 
time we organized. 
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POLITICS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Congressional Tangles Complicate Matters on Home Front 


New strains in relations 
with France, in Finland 
add to troubles abroad. 


President Roosevelt is finding himself 
hemmed in by politics, at home and 
abroad. In America, the ballots are about 
to shower down. The war effort is being 
slowed by the prospect. In Europe and 
Asia and Africa and Australia, the political 
issues are being decided by less gentle 
means and the maneuvering is for keeps. 
But the politics of America has a direct 
bearing upon the broad strategy yet to be 
played abroad. 

The President wants a Congress that 
will stick by him in the hard days to come 
after November. That is one of the rea- 
sons why he has not cracked down sooner 
in spite of the fact that Congress is stav- 
ing off price controls, fighting over farm 
prices, taxing less heavily than the Treas- 
ury wants. Congress has an election to 
win and Mr. Roosevelt’s prestige, his 
spokesmen say, will be weakened in the 
big game of power politics abroad if he 
does not have a strong Congress back of 
him. 

Axis politics figures in the new strain 
imposed upon America’s relations with Fin- 
land and Vichy. Finland lies close to the 
route that American convoys must travel 
to Russia. Germany does not care to have 





SPEAKER RAYBURN, MAJORITY LEADER McCORMACK: 
. . . now is the time for all good men... 


-_ 


American observers too close by. The 
breaking point between America and Fin- 
land has about been reached. But the like- 
lihood is that the fulminations of Pierre 
Laval will be overlooked and American re- 
lations with Vichy will continue. Mr. 
Roosevelt has a fresh inside report on the 
Vichy situation from his returned Ambas- 
sador William D. Leahy. 

On the question of the French war- 
ships, which precipitated the latest out- 
burst of the Axis-chosen French premier, 
Admiral Jean Darlan is the man to watch 
instead of M. Laval. Admiral Darlan and 
not M. Laval has jurisdiction over the 
French fleet. Admiral Darlan is still a 
young man and would not mind being cast 
in the role of savior of France. 

Though Admiral Darlan has given vocal 
support to the Axis, he also stored much 
of the French fleet where the Germans 
could not easily get it. And he once said he 
would never deliver it to the Germans. 

Mr. Roosevelt could smile when he read 
what M. Laval had to say about the 
French fleet. And he mapped out a new 
kind of a job for Admiral Leahy. 

On the domestic front, the President 
got all sorts of appeals to dabble in local 
political contests in behalf of candidates 
in half a’ dozen States, among them his 
home State of New York. There the 


Democrats are trying to decide whom to 
pick for governor. But Mr. Roosevelt told 


the press he was too busy being President 
to discuss the stories of his alleged inter- 
vention in New York State’s contest. 

His presidential duties included the 
problem of trying to straighten out the 
tangles ensnarling Administration legisla- 
tion on Capitol Hill. He talked over these 
problems with Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
Democratic Leader John McCormack, in- 
dicated he would give Congress a message 
aimed at the formulation of a national 
wage policy. 

In more ways than one, Mr. Roosevelt 
took a hand in the fight over the price for 
which Government-owned wheat may be 
sold. Mr. Roosevelt threw in a clear hint 
that he would veto the bill unless it came 
through in the form in which the Adminis- 
tration wanted it. 

The presidential visiting list was short- 
ened because he had divided his week be- 
tweef¥ Washington and Hyde Park. At 
Hyde Park, Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, her daughter, the Crown 
Princess Juliana, and her two grandchil- 
dren had spent the week end with the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt. Not long 
after they left, the report spread that para- 
chutists had been seen descending in that 
vicinity. 

In Washington, Secretary Morgenthau 
and Chairman George of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee came in to discuss the 
new tax bill. Senators Barkley and Chan- 
dler of Kentucky had in mind the coming 
primary, in which Senator Chandler faces 
a tough contest. Senator Green of Rhode 
Island wanted Mr. Roosevelt to issue a 
statement clearing up the rubber situation. 
And Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York talked about the job he is to take 
when he quits the governorship. He ad- 
mitted the question of a gubernatorial can- 
didate was “one of 50 subjects discussed.” 

Press conferences were held to one. 
Mr. Roosevelt said lend-lease operations 
leaped almost $50,000,000 between May 
and June to $708,000,000 in June; that he 
was making a broad study of the part 
wages play in inflation, and that a great 
unanimity of views was developing among 
the 21 American republics. 

His week had been interrupted by a tele- 
gram from M. R. Wolfkeil, a San Pedro 
shipyard worker, who needed a new pair of 
pants. They had to be specially made to fit 
his 386-pound girth. He got a priority order 
for them with a notation from the War Pro- 
duction Board that it was sorry his old 
ones were coming apart at the seams. 
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Between You and 


You are looking at a silhouette that is 
fast becoming a legend . . . the majestic 
sweep of the dorsal fin of the Boeing 
Flying Fortress*. . . known in many skies 

. spoken of in many languages. 

It is one of the reasons why the 
Fortress is so precise and deadly in action 

. why it casts such a long shadow 
over the hopes of the Axis nations. 

The engineers of the Boeing aero- 
dynamics division who designed this tail 
surface were seeking greater directional 
stability than any airplane ever had. And 
they worked until they found it. 

An airplane with stability flies 
smoothly and certainly on a given course. 


the Rising Sun 


Whether the pilot is flying “hands on” 
or “hands off” the controls, the plane 
does not “hunt”; it does not “yaw,” or 
veer from side to side. 

The Boeing fin and rudder combina- 
tion provides straight, smooth sailing for 
30eing Stratoliners,* and it helps the 
men in the Flying Fortresses to fly true 
to the mark, delivering their messages 
on time and on the button. 


But this is only half the story. For 
the big Boeing fin also helps to control 
trouble when trouble strikes in combat. 
Even if an engine is put out of commis- 
sion . . . even with the rudder controls 
completely shot away, the Flying Fortress 





is still under control, able to fly on course 
safely and swiftly. 

When a big Boeing bomber comes 
over an objective it rarely misses the 
mark. The enemy knows this. He has 
come to know the Flying Fortress well, 
and to recognize its tall and tapered fin 
for what it is — a symbol of one of the 
most powerful flying weapons in the 
arsenal of democracy. 

° . ° 


The continued advance in aerodynamic 
design .. . both for war and for peace... 
is only one of the many different projects 
that form a constant part of the Boeing 
engineering schedule. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 





"THe TERMS “‘FLYING FORTRESS’ AND STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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’ 7 Should a Unified Command Be Established 


To Conduct the War for the United Nations? 


Charles Edison 


Trenton, N.J.; Governor of New Jersey; 
Former Secretary of the Navy, 
answers: 

The more reliance placed in, and lati- 
tude given to, commanders actually fight- 
ing in the several 
theaters of war, the 
more chance for suc- 
cess. 

No man lives who 
has the capacity to 
manage effectively so 
vast and ramified an 
undertaking, even if 
time permitted. If he 
were to make twenty 
decisions a day, six of them would in all 
probability be wrong, and there will be 
one hundred and twenty more that he 
won’t have time to make that should be 
made. Harm will result, until he realizes 
that he is so high in the stratosphere of 
authority that he can only be a figurehead, 
and confine his efforts to awarding medals 
or attending functions. 





—Acme 


GOVERNOR EDISON 


Senator Tydings 


(Dem.), Md.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs; Member, 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

In general, my reply is “yes,” but, para- 
doxically, a “single over-all unified com- 
mand” should be one 
of flexible rigidity, 
depending on geog- 
raphy, communica- 
tion and transporta- 
tion, and other fac- 
tors which would 
make it inadvisable 
for a commander-on- 
the-spot to be com- 
pletely restricted by 
a far-off central unified command. 


Maj. Gen. Walter A. Bethel 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Judge Advo- 
cate General, American Expeditionary 
Forces, World War |; Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, 1923-7, 

answers: 

Marshal Foch was given the direction of 
the armies, and his high command op- 
erated successfully for the reason that the 
nations involved had but one aim—the de- 
feat of the German armies. 

I doubt very much whether the imme- 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR TYDINGS 
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News of the unfavorable devel- 
opments on some battle fronts has 
aroused widespread discussion of 
proposals for a single, over-all, 
unified command for the military 
and naval operations of the United 
Nations. 

In order to present a cross sec- 
tion of informed opinion on the 
subject, The United States News 





asked military and naval authori- 
ties and members of Congress the 
following question: 


Should the United Nations 
have a single, over-all, uni- 
fied command to conduct the 
war on all fronts? 


Some answers were printed last 
week. More appear herewith. 








diate aims of the United Nations have at 
present that uniformity which is necessary 
for compliance with the direction of a 
high command. And the fact that Russia 
and Japan are not at war with each other 
seems to present an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. 

It is much better to rely for the pres- 
ent, I think, on regional high commands 
directing land, sea, and air forces. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Member, Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Military Affairs; 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, 
answers: 
I am in favor of a united purpose, united 
planning, and a unified command for the 
execution of the grand 
war scheme, but it 
would be disastrous 
- to attempt to direct 
the Russian front, or 
the Egyptian front, 
or the Atlantic or Pa- 
cific naval battles 
from a single place 
thousands of miles 
from the combat area. 
We must select worthy commanders, 
trust and support them. We must put faith 
in those at the front. Armies disintegrate 
when faith in them is lacking. 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR THOMAS 


Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood 


(Retired); Charleston, S.C.; Chief of Staff, 
Line of Communications and Service of 
Supply, World War |; Commander 3rd and 
4th Armies and 4th, 5th, 7th and 8th Corps 
Areas and Philippines Division, 1924-36, 


answers: 


The plan of having a unified command is 
something that should be discussed and 





determined by those who are doing the 
fighting, and not one upon which the 
American public should be consulted. 

As to having an American in supreme 
command, there is no American, and never 
has been one, qualified for such a job. 
General Marshall has never commanded 
anything larger than a brigade in time of 
peace; General Douglas MacArthur, never 
anything larger than a division in time of 
war. 

The greatest need for America today is 
to take the war out of the hands of the 
would-be international politicians, and the 
comic strip artists, and to place it in the 
hands of a soldier, for which either Mac- 
Arthur or Marshall is nominated. 


Maj. Gen. John F. Preston 


(Retired); San Antonio, Tex.; Colonel, 303rd 
Infantry, 76th Division, in World War |; 
Inspector General of the Army, 1931-35, 


answers: 

My reply is “yes.” As the United Na- 
tions are now fighting on several fronts, 
it is imperative that 
they have a single 
over-all, unified com- 
mand to properly co- 
ordinate and control 
the military and na 
val operations on the 
various fronts. 

A single military 
or naval commander 
should be placed i 
supreme command of operations on each 
front, and he should not be interfered with 
in his conduct of operations by anyone. 
Should he not succeed, then he should be 
relieved and replaced by a suitable com- 
mander, designated by the single, over-all, 
unified command appointed to conduct the 
war. 





—Harris & Ewing 
MAJ. GEN. PRESTON 
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PRESS DEMANDS FOR EARLY MOVE 
TO RECAPTURE ALASKAN ISLANDS 


Japanese forces occupying the Aleutian 
Islands must be dislodged immediately, 
a majority of the commenting newspapers 
assert, though a few editors argue that an 
all-out attack can be safely postponed 
until later in the summer. 

It is agreed that Japanese strongholds 
in the islands of Attu, Kiska and Agattu 
menace our communications with Russia, 
threaten our Western Coast, and may se- 
riously interfere with effective attacks on 
Japan. 

Many newspapers contend that military 
censorship makes it impossible for the pub- 
lic to form a true picture of the seriousness 
of the situation. 

“For purposes of both offense and de- 
fense, it is highly desirable to boot the 
Japanese off these islands as soon as 
possible,” maintains the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Times-Union (Ind.). “If frequent fog 
hampers our bombers it may be necessary 
for the Navy to send a task force to do the 
job before the Japanese improve their 
positions.” 

“At Kiska,” observes the Chicago Daily 
Tribune (Ind.), “they are half way across 
the Pacific, and in that sense they are 
about as far along as if they had taken 
Midway.” The newspaper says further, 
“the way to stop the process of gradual 
approach to our shores is to drive them 
out now before their foothold is secure.” 

“Now is the time to finish the job,” says 
the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.) , “to purge 


the Aleutians of our wily enemies. Give the 
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Japs no rest until they rue the day they 
thought they could take a single spot of 
American territory and get away with it.” 

However, the Worcester (Mass.) Eve- 
ning Gazette (Ind. Rep.) recalls the effec- 
tive timing and action of the Navy in the 
South Pacific and contends: “Our naval 
leaders know that this string of islands is 
both a potential asset and a potential 
strength. Their strategy, as well as their 
power, will accomplish a liquidation of the 
enemy forces that have had the temerity 
to go there.” The Gazette suggests that 
submarine action will “soften the enemy 
up for the stronger attacks our forces will 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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make on them when August and Septem- 
ber bring clearer weather.” 

And the Billings (Mont.) Gazette 
(Ind.) declares: “So long as the Japs re- 
tain only a tenuous hold on the islands, 
all is well. We can repeat submarine at- 
tacks and nibble off more of the foe’s 
naval resources.” 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) (Ind.) 
argues that “we must do more than play 
for a stalemate in the Aleutians,” and asks 
for the opening of an “Aleutian front.” 
The News adds: “Any sizable establish- 
ment of Japanese bases in the Aleutians 
would positively menace not only Alaska, 
but Canada and the U.S. mainland.” 

Though the Japanese may not plan to 
use the Aleutian bases as springboards 
for attacks against the United States or 
Alaska, the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News 


News 
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CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


(Ind. Rep.) says they consider ther most 
valuable, as “indicated by the high cost 
they have been paying for them.” What- 
ever their purpose may be, the News con- 
tinues, “if they are useful for the enemy, 
they are useful for us.” 

“It would be rankest folly to gamble on 
their presence being harmless, as some 
say,” asserts the Philadelphia Record 
(Ind.). “Let’s not treat this thrust as a 
minor matter. The Japs are on our door- 
step. And if they think that’s important, 
we dare not think otherwise.” 

“The Western Aleutians are vital Ameri- 
can territory,” warns the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.). “It would be folly to allow 
the Japanese to hold them. There is wide- 
spread dismay that they have been per- 
mitted to stay so jong.” 

“Basically,” says the Christian Science 
Monitor (Ind.), “the most disturbing fea- 
ture of the Aleutians picture is the appar- 
ent casualness with which American of- 
ficialdom regards it.” Asserting that the 
Aleutians are the “shortest road from 
America to Japan” and form a vital link 
with Russia, the Monitor adds: “No va- 
riety of fog can hide the fact that parts 
of them are in enemy hands.” 

Several editors comment on the scarcity 
of the news from that theater of war, and 
the difficulties of the public in following 
Idaho Statesman 
(Rep.) declares: “It’s a misty muddle,” 
and refers to the islands as “the Illusion 
Islands.” 

And the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch (Ind. Dem.) adds: “The question 
remains whether fogs and gales in the 
Aleutians are really as severe as is claimed, 
and whether the Jap foothold isn’t more 
serious than is officially admitted.” 


developments. The 
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TAX PROSPECTS IN THE SENATE 


Important Changes in House-Approved Program Are Expected 


“Postwar credits and 
relief for debtors likely 
to have place in final version 


The tax bill of the House is not the law 
of the land, it may be well to remember. 
With the House bill, the public is familiar. 
What is still unknown is the view of the 
Senate; more particularly of the Senate 
Finance Committee which takes in charge 
the House-passed bill. 

Changes impend. What does the Senate 
think of the bill? How will the Senate— 
and, more particularly, the Finance Com- 
mittee—deal with the bill? Will the Senate 
rewrite it or alter it greatly? 

Answers to these questions are guides 
to the amount and kind of taxes the public 
will pay when the bill becomes law. 

Senator George, (Dem.), of Georgia, 
chairman of the Committee, says the ex- 
tent of Senate changes probably will de- 
pend upon whether there is to be a new 
tax bill next winter. If so, the Committee, 
he thinks, will concern itself largely with 
subject matter of the present bill, revising 
it, however, in many respects. If not, it 
may alter the bill materially, possibly 
changing rates, schedules and provisions, 
possibly adding new provisions to cover 
new things to tax. 

In other words, the Senate Committee 
may save its chief ideas for the new bill 
if there is to be a new bill; otherwise, it 
may write its ideas into the pending bill. 
These ideas, as outlined by Senator George, 
include: 

A postwar credit for individuals -and 
corporations—all taxpayers, in fact, where- 
as the House considered a credit for cor- 
porations only, and then rejected the idea. 

“Personally,” says Senator George, “I 
would be willing to make the credit as high 
as 20 per cent of taxable income, provided 
the credit were invested in War Bonds.” 

The War Bonds, under this proposal, 
would be noninterest bearing and nonnego- 
tiable until the war ends. They could be 
retired, Senator George suggests, in “four 
or five annual installments after the war, 
bearing a low rate of interest when the 
war ends and subject on retirement to a 
modest capital gains tax, say 10 per cent 
and certainly not Ao exceed 15 per cent.” 

A compulsory savings plan, Senator 
George believes, will have to be adopted 
next year. He says there is real danger of 
inflation, and to aid in preventing it a 
larger part of the national income must 
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be diverted to the Treasury. “So it seems 
to me,” he adds, “some sort of compulsory 
savings law, with the savings to be in- 
vested in War Bonds, will have to be 
enacted.” 

Relief for debtors, hardly touched on 
in the House bill, will occupy much of the 
Senate Committee’s attention. “Many in- 
dividuals, as well as many business firms,” 
the Chairman says, “may find it impossible 





—Underwood & Underwood 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
... the “‘slow note” was a last vote 


to meet their obligations and pay the 
higher taxes in view.” He adds that he 
feels they should be allowed deductions 
from their taxable incomes to cover some 
part of their payments on debts incurred 
prior to, say, Jan. 1, 1941. 

“T also feel that these deductions should 
cover insurance premiums, at least to some 
extent,” the Chairman says. 

New things to tax likewise are down 
for Senate Committee consideration, either 
this summer or next winter. First thought 
of under that heading usually is a sales 
tax. But a sales tax is only one of many 
sources of revenue. Among others already 
suggested in the House are inheritances 








(the right to receive legacies, as distinct 
from the present tax on the transfer of es- 
tates), foundatiehs, trust funds. 

A sales tak is regarded as certain to 
provoke much debate in the Senate Com- 
mittee. A minority proposal for a 5 per 
cent general sales tax without exemptions 
(except Government-bought materials) got 
nowhere in the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. Whether some such provision 
is to be taken up by the Senate Commit- 
tee (where it also has strong opposition) 
apparently depends fn the decision as to a 
new tax bill next Xinter. 

Individual taX rates may be changed 
materially by the Senate Committee. The 
House bill provides for a normal tax rate 
of 6 per cent (at present it is 4), and sur- 
tax rates starting at 13 per cent (present 
rate 6) on the first $2,000 of net taxable 
income. This rate rises to 82 per cent on 
income in excess of $200,000. Under these 
rates, the House bill would produce addi- 
tional revenue of $2,906,300,000. Under 
present law, the yield is $5,044,800,000. 

The House bill therefore increases in- 
dividual income taxes by about 57 per 
cent. Nevertheless, the Senate may raise 
these rates a bit higher, especially if debtor- 
relief and postwar credit provisions are 
adopted. Those provisions would reduce 
the additional net revenue from individual 
incomes and the reduction may be offset 
by rate rises. } 

Personal exemptions allowed _ indi- 
viduals in the House bill may be revised in 
the Senate. The House gave servicemen 
preferred treatment—allowing exemptions 
of $1,500 for married and $750 for single 
taxpayers, as compared with $1,200 and 
$500, respectively, for civilians. This pref- 
erence may be eliminated, or changed, in 
the Senate. There is, too, a prospect that 
the $500 House,exemption for single per- 
sons may be raided to $600. 

Corporation tax rates in the House 
bill are slated for thorough scrutiny by the 
Senate Committee. A last-hour change by 
the House Committee eliminated the pro- 
posed postwar credit (14 per cent of excess 
profits income) previously approved. It 
also shifted previously approved rates: 
the normal-surtax combined rate upward 
from 40 per cent to 45, the excess profits 
rate downward from 94 per cent to 87%. 

The change was opposed by Chairman 
Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina, of 
the House Committee, and other com- 
mitteemen of both political parties. 

Persistent efforts to restore the 








rates 
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previously approved failed in Committee, 
the last one reportedly by a tie vote. Chief 
opposition centered on the 45 per cent 
normal-surtax combination; opponents said 
it would weaken the ability of business to 
deal later with postwar problems. Ad- 
vocates of the change made much of 
lowering the excess profits rate and elimi- 
nating the postwar credit, the latter 
described as a “slow note” 
ment. 

The Senate Committee may restore the 
form, if not the actual rates, of the orig- 
inal House measure. 

Mandatory joint returns, knocked out 
of the House bill in Committee and thus 
reducing estimated revenue by $421,000,- 
000, are regarded as certain of considera- 
tion by the Senate Committee. They may 
be restored. Other provisions due for de- 
bate in the Senate Committee include: 
higher estate and gift taxes, rejected by 
the House Committee; removal of tax ex- 
emptions from outstanding State and local 
securities, likewise rejected in the House; 
higher excise taxes on beer and cigarettes, 
and the 5 per cent tax on freight charges 
whose elimination from the House bill was 
urgently but vainly attempted by Leon 
Henderson, Price Administrator, and by 
Treasury experts. 


of the Govern- 


General relief provisions—approxi- 
mately 100 of them—written into the bill, 
largely with the approval of the Treasury, 
will come in for close scrutiny. These range 
from deduction of alimony payments from 
taxable income of individuals to consoli- 
dated-returns regulations for corporations. 
Most of these, it is thought, are noncon- 
troversial and probably will be changed 
little, if at all, in the Senate. 

One corporate relief provision, elimi- 
nated after tentative approval by the 
House Committee, may be restored: The 
75 per cent base-period method, so-called, 
of computing excess profits income under 
the average-earnings plan. Elimination of 
this provision adds $100,000,000 a year to 
corporate taxes, is said by some Congress- 
men to deal harshly with affected cor- 
porations. 

The Canadian law, recently enacted, is 
down for study by the Senate Committee. 
It embodies rates so high as to make those 
of the House bill seem delightful by com- 
parison. It includes, too, a postwar credit 
for all taxpayers. Canadian rates corre- 
sponding to surtax rates in the House 
bill, for example, start at 30 per cent on 
the first $500 after exemptions. 

Under Canadian law, a married tax- 
payer with $3,000 income will pay $884 
in taxes, as compared with $324 under the 
pending House bill, but of the $884 ap- 
proximately $300 will be refunded after 
the war. The Canadian excess profits tax, 
ike the British, is 100 per cent, with a 
20 per cent postwar refund. 

The high Canadian rates hardly will be 
matched in revising the bill before Con- 
gress, but they will furnish an illustration 
of what heavy taxes really mean. 
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Been Asked: 






ABOUT DRAFT DEFERMENT FOR EMPLOYES 


(The new draft regulations are rais- 
ing many problems for businessmen. So far, 
the majority of employes in most concerns 
have been deferred from the draft because 
they were supporting dependents. Em- 
ployers had to watch the draft status 
only of single men without dependents or 
those few men whose families were finan- 
cially independent. Now the draft status of 
many employes with dependents is to be- 
come important to their employers.) 


Are men with dependents to be drafted 
now? 


Yes, within the next few months, draft 
boards will reclassify and call up many 
men with dependents. Unmarried men who 
are supporting parents, grandparents, 
brothers, sisters or other relatives are to 
be taken wherever the service men’s allot- 
ment pay will provide reasonable sub- 
sistence to these dependents. 

After this group is exhausted, married 
men without children will be called. How 
soon the second group is tapped will de- 
pend on whether Congress decides to draft 
18 and 19-year-olds. (See U.S.N., July 17.) 


Are all men with children to be deferred? 


Yes, for the time being. Local boards op- 
erating under the new regulations will not 
draft men with wives and children with 
whom they are maintaining a bona fide 
family relationship in their homes. 


What of men whose families are finan- 
cially independent? Are they no long- 
er subject to call? 


Local boards have been instructed to stop 
reclassifying men with families from 3-A 
into 1-A merely because their families are 
able to get along financially without them. 
However, the financial test will apply to 
men with working wives, or wives with 
independent incomes when the local boards 
begin taking married men. Married men 
already classified as 1-A under the old 
policy still may be subject to induction 
if the local board finds this necessary to 
meet its quota. 


What about men who are divorced or 
not living with their wives? 


These men are subject to reclassification 
and draft within the next few months. 


Does this apply to men who are living 
away from their families temporarily 
because work has taken them away? 


Local draft boards will decide each such 
case on its merits. The length of time a 
man has lived away from his family and 
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the amount of time he has been able to 
spend with his family on week-end visits 
will be an important consideration. 


What about men with children who are 
away at school? 


Again, the local board will decide each 
case individually. If a child has been placed 
in a boarding school and is seldom visited 
by the father, the father may have diffi- 
culty convincing a local board of his fam- 
ily relationship to the child. 


What preference is given to men in war 
industries? 


Selective Service headquarters has _re- 
quested each local board to call all un- 
married men with dependents from non- 
essential industries before men in this 
group are taken from companies doing 
essential work. The same preference will 
be given when married men without chil- 
dren are called. Those in nonessential in- 
dustries will go first. 


Does this preferential treatment apply 
only to irreplaceable employes? 


No, it applies to all employes in an es- 
tablishment doing essential work. 


Suppose a man now subject to the draft 
is a key employe? 


Any employer whose business is essential 
to the war effort can obtain at least a 
temporary deferment for a key employe 
while a replacement is being trained. For 
skilled workmen in occupations where there 
aren’t enough men to fill the necessary 
jobs, these deferments can be renewed 
every six months. Employers are expected 
to apply to local draft boards for defer- 
ment of any necessary employe. A special 
form, 42-A, is provided for this purpose. 


Does this occupational deferment still 
hold for single men too? 


Yes, single men found necessary to the 
operation of an essential industry still 
can be deferred. 


What concerns will be held essential? 


Local draft boards will apply the following 
tests to every local business concern in 
determining whether it is essential to the 
war effort: 
Is it working on orders for the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission or for 
the Lend-Lease program? 
Is it performing a service directly con- 
cerned with providing food, clothing, 
shelter, health, safety or other requi- 





sites of civilian daily life in support of 
the war effort? 
Is it supplying material under subcon- 
tracts to firms falling in either of the 
first two categories or to Government 
agencies directly engaged in promot- 
ing or facilitating war production? 
Is it producing raw materials, manu- 
facturing materials, supplies, equip- 
ment or performing services necessary 
to the work of the firms falling into 
the first three groups? 
If the answer to any one of these questions 
is “yes,” the concern is to be considered 
essential to the war effort. 


Then, what about a company making 
clothing for civilians? 


An apparel manufacturer is considered es- 
sential only if he is producing work clothes 
or apparel for the armed forces. 


Do newspapers get preferred treatment? 


Yes, a newspaper is defined as an essential 
part of the communications service along 
with radio broadcasting, telephone and 
telegraph companies. 


What about construction firms? 


Any building contractor is considered es- 
sential if his work consists of constructing 
or repairing highways, approved industrial 
plants, houses, hospitals, marine or mili- 
tary projects. Production and supplyipg of 
materials, parts, equipment and services 
necessary to such construction also fall into 
the essential group. 


Where can a list of essential industries 
be obtained? 


Each local board now has a list of 34 es- 
sential industries prepared by Selective 
Service headquarters for the guidance of 
the boards. 


Will all local boards begin calling mar- 
ried men at the same time? 


That is the intent of the new regulations. 
Whenever a local board exhausts its sup 
ply of unmarried men, it now is required 
to notify the State director of Selective 
Service. Wherever possible, the State di- 
rector then will reduce the quota assigned 
to that local board and raise the quotas 
assigned to other local boards in the State 
where unmarried men still are available. 
In the same way, national headquarters 
will attempt to adjust the size of the calls 
on States to make it unnecessary for one 
State to begin drafting married men until 
most other States have about exhausted 
their supplies of single men. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Axerrcaw Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Employers would do well to prepare for a wave of wage demands. 

Wage increase given steel workers is the tipoff. It is the signal for a 
series of demands in other industries. And: War Labor Board will grant increases 
where they're to a level no more than 15 per cent above January, 1941. 

That's the new "wage stabilization" formula. It seeks to protect the liv- 
ing standards of workers. But: In war it is necessary to reduce standards, to 
use tax and other powers to limit consumption if workers aren't to compete for 
limited supplies of goods. A scramble for goods makes price control next to 
impossible. 

So the country now sees this spectacle..... 

On one hand, through war controls, Government is limiting output of goods 
for civilian use; is trying to find ways to cut down consumer income; is striving 
to mobilize the country for war by channeling all energy into arms production. 

On the other hand, through wage increase grants, Government is professing a 
determination to hold up purchasing power; is striving to assure workers an in- 
come big enough to maintain a standard that must be reduced if arms are to be made. 

Officials recognize this contradiction. They can meet it by: 

1. Setting up wage-control machinery. Most wage rises are voluntary; are 
occurring without dispute. Yet: Their effect is as inflationary as any other. 

2. Using tax power to limit funds in hands of individuals. A system of 
forced savings could be used to tie up surplus dollars until after war. 

5. Setting up a system of widespread rationing. This is a way to divide 
equally the available supply of goods to prevent a buying scramble. Kationing 
and taxation are used widely by the British and Germans. U.S. still avoids them. 

The one thing that can't be stabilized is a living standard during war. 


























It is important for employers also to note these things..... 

Union maintenance. War Labor Board again is granting this privilege to a 
union. There is a resulting assurance of strong worker organization. 

Checkoff. WLB is granting this privilege, too. It assures that unions 
will be able to build up strong finances wherever the privilege is extended. 

There is a very sweeping union victory in the steel industry. And steel is 
& bellwether industry. This means comparable demands in many other industries. 








New concessions to labor are to be followed by new concessions to farmers, 

Formula for farm concessions is scheduled to be this..... 

1. To permit sale of Government-owned wheat at under "parity" price. Pure 
pose is to encourage heavy feeding of livestock, to get more meat. Congress is 
approving. 

2. To underwrite a "parity" level of prices for corn, wheat, cotton by 
price-fixing loans at 100 per cent of parity, instead of the present 85 per cent. 

5. To permit the co-operating farmer to discharge his loan at market prices 
for wheat, corn, cotton. This means he might pay off at 85 per cent of parity. 

For example: A corn grower, assuming parity is $1 a bushel, could borrow this 
$1 a bushel-on his 1942 crop. Then he could pay off his loan at the market price 
for corn, which might be 85 cents. After that he could feed this corn to hogs, 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


which now bring 120 per cent of parity. Effect is to encourage feeding. 
That's the immediate effect. It encourages much-needed meat production. 
But: Long-range effects are causing official concern. The reason why: 
Parity, once established in price-fixing loans, is highly unlikely ever to 
be altered. And: To guarantee a fixed price once war ends will force Government 
to take over the marketing of farm crops; will force a tight control of farmers 
and of the whole machinery for marketing farm products. 
That is the judgment of officials who are concerned with policy. 











Growing concessions to organized workers and farmers mean..... 

Any prospect of returning to competitive capitalism is dwindling. 

Group interests built up in wartime will be hard to alter after the war. 

Trend toward Government control over prices, over wages, over investment, 
over profits, over salaries is accelerating. 

As for the effect of new concessions to farmers and workers: 

That effect is to increase pressures working for price inflation. 

But: In themselves the concessions won't create inflation. Tendency will 
be for wage increases to come out of profits and taxes. However: Tendency of ris- 
ing food prices will be to cause workers to demand more wage increases. 

So: The basis is laid for a continuing upward price spiral. 

Actually: Official view of Government economists is that the biggest rise in 
prices to expect is one of 10 per cent, overall. A food price rise of 22 per cent 
can occur before Leon Henderson can impose effective ceilings. Yet: Food is just 
one component in cost of living. A living-cost rise of 10 per cent is possible. 

Of course: If nothing more is done to check spiraling labor and worker de- 
mands, the price lid can blow off. The President, however, is about convinced 
that some form of wage control may be necessary, even before November elections. 














Outlook is for a 1943 tax bill to follow closely on the heels of the 1942 
bill. 

The reason why: Revenue needs are far in excess ofthe $6,144,000,000 of the. 
tax bill soon to be voted on by the House. Senate will increase that figure. 

However: Revenue needs are so vast that this year's new taxes probably will 
do little more than cover the increase over estimates of armament expenditure. 

Two new taxes are very probable for the longer run. They are: 

First, a general retail sales tax. Roosevelt may take it next year. 

Second, a forced-savings tax to reach the income of all wage earners despite 
smallness of their ‘income. House tax bill won't tax a worker with two children 
if his income is under $2,100 a year. Result is that much income isn't taxed. 

It is probable that the Treasury will seek $4,000,000,000 additional from 
these taxes. And: It wants’ $2,000,000,000 more from pay-roll taxes. 














As for this year's new tax bill. 

Excess profits: Senate is likely to change flat House rate of 87.5 per cent 
with no postwar refund. Postwar refund idea is popular in the Senate. 

Corporation normal and surtax: There's strong House opposition to rate of 45 
per cent. However: That is the rate that may prevail. Treasury had asked a tax 
of 55 per cent, but with lower excess profits tax rates. 

Fiscal years: It is very uncertain whether Senate will go along with House 
requirement that corporations pay 1942 tax rates on 1942 income regardless of the 
timing of their fiscal years. 

Individual taxes: Senate probably will hit incomes harder than the House. 

Estate and gift taxes: Some upward changes probable. 

Withholding tax: It is likely to remain as it is in the House bill. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Praise for Farm Bloc 

Sir:—Our farmer representatives in Con- 
gress are protecting the interests of this 
whole nation by insisting upon the farmer 
having cost of production, or at least some- 
where near it. You men of the East base 
your deductions and conclusions on the 
small farms of the Eastern section, for- 
getting the West where the real safety of 
the world rests on the farmers’ food supply. 

Through allotments, of which few of us 
approve in principle, we were getting back 
on our feet again after years of production 
at a loss. If we can now have honest treat- 
ment from the government, we can carry 
on without bankruptcy and utter ruin, but 
this scheme to sell stock feeds below parity 
is only a ruse to evade the parity issue. 
Dayton, Wash. Mrs. Anna C. Lyman 


* * * 


Russian to Lead United Nations? 

Sir:—I have been reading with interest 
the discussion regarding the selection of a 
supreme command for the United Nations. 

As there seems to be some jealousy be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
why not give some serious consideration 
to some outstanding, successful Russian 
general of proven ability, or even Chinese? 
From a patriotic and emotional stand- 
point, I would prefer an American, such 
as General Marshall. 

The British leadership, not the fighting 
force, so far has been very weak, and no 
American has had actual command in any 
large maneuvers except General MacArthur, 
and he’s got plenty to do where he is. 
Portland, Oreg. S. E. SHerwoop 


* * * 


Youths’ Views on Draft 


Sir:—Why not let youths of 18 and 19 
years say what we feel toward this issue of 
our being drafted into the armed forces? 
Almost all of us who were attending college 
last Dec. 7 felt then, and do now, that we 
should be called upon to do our part. 

There will always be found those few 
fellows who think that they are of more 
value to their country working in defense 
plants, but for the most part they are 
interested in the good pay. 

We know that we will make better 
fighters than our fathers. We have no 
financial or family worries, and the majority 
of us want to get in there and fight! 

San Marino, Calif. C. HL, In. 
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Many New Products Now Added to Line 
Can Save Weeks of Waiting for “Frozen” Materials! 


ONVERSION to war production 
& often requires extensive remod- 
eling. Many conventional materials 
simply can’t be had, regardless of 
urgency. But Celotex Building Prod- 
ucts are readily available—NOW! 
And, with the addition of many new 
products specially planned to replace 
“frozen” materials, they can meet a 
majority of your emergency build- 
ing needs! 

Whether your immediate need is 
for insulating exterior walls or fac- 
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tory sound conditioning—whether 
your current “must” calls for shock- 
absorbing floors or built-up roofs or 
substantial partitions—let Celotex 
Building Products help when you're 
“on a spot”. 

Every product marketed under the 
Celotex name meets rigid Celotex 
quality standards. All will perform 
exactly as represented. They are 
already widely used in government 
projects from coast to coast. Write for 
new booklet giving complete facts! 
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The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group 
of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION -¢ 
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KEY TO WAR TRANSPORT? 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor- 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro- 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro- 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won.) 


AERIAL FREIGHT TRAINS: 


Army and Navy Drive to Surpass Germany’s Output of Cargo Planes 


Plans for mass production 
of giant carriers by 
six aircraft companies 


XXIX—Cargo Planes 


The course of the war is showing that 
earth-bound transport is unable to carry 
munitions around world-wide supply lines 
at the speed demanded by mechanized 
war. Result is that this country is launch- 
ing a program to build air freighters and 
transports in vast numbers. 

Expanded plans for production of cargo 
craft contrast sharply with the situation 
existing a few months ago, when all em- 
phasis was on fighters and bombers. While 
Germany has factories that turn out an 
estimated 1,000 transport planes a month, 
the United Nations are just beginning to 
hit high gear in transport production. 

Yet the limited number of cargo car- 
riers available is playing an important 
part in the Allied supply system. A survey 
of the war map tells the story. 

Aerial highways. First aerial avenue 
linking Britain and America was created 
early in 1941, when medium and heavy 
bombers were first ferried across the 
North Atlantic. As the planes left Ameri- 
can bases, they were loaded with limited 
vital freight to rush across to Britain. 

The second important air freight route, 
across the South Atlantic to Africa, be- 
came a reality last summer. Again, ferry- 
ing operations paved the way. Real de- 
velopment of the route started in the 
autumn of 1941, when Pan American Air- 
ways set up a special organization to op- 
erate an air transport service between West 
African ports and the British bases in the 
Middle East. 

Its importance increased by the shutting 
off of Pacific shipping lanes, the African 
route now forms a main supply artery for 
Allied fronts in Egypt, for bases in India, 
and for China. Planes, guns, and other sup- 
plies are flown across the African continent 
to India. Part of the flow of materiel 
reaches an airport in Northeast India, 
where it is picked up and flown into Yunan 
Province to the Chinese capital—the aerial 
Burma road. Operations across Africa now 
compare in size to the air-line travel in 
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this country, and schedules are constantly 
expanding. 

This country’s air supply lines also reach 
out into the Pacific. Garrisons in Alaska 
are getting increased portions of their sup- 
plies by air. The island bases that ring the 
continent in both oceans are main stops on 
the transport system. 

Expanding air transport. That’s a bare 
outline of U.S. military air transport ac- 
tivities now in progress. From the United 
Nations’ viewpoint, the whole story of 
the present Allied air freight operations is 
but an indication of what’s to come. De- 
velopments show that the use of air carriers 
in the future will be limited only by the 
number of planes and pilots available. 

Growing dependence of both the Army 
and the Navy on air freight has become 
more evident in past weeks. The Army 
recently reorganized its agencies dealing 
with air transport into one organization, 
the Air Transport Command. It is built 
around the Ferrying Command, which was 
established little more than a year ago. 
Since that time it has grown from two 







—Official U.S. Marine Corps photo 
AIR-BORNE MARINES: Fast fighters make fast freight 


officers and a clerk occupying a single room 
into an air service that embraces the six 
continents and five oceans. 

Air Transport Command will continue 
to supply bases in and out of the United 
States with planes and munitions. It will 
establish round-trip air mail service for 
overseas garrisons, will set up an Air 
Evacuation Group to carry sick and 
wounded out of war theaters. The Army 
also has a Troop Carrier Command to move 
air-borne infantry into the battle zones, 
supply it with weapons and munitions. 

In the U.S. the commercial air lines 
make up an important part of the Army’s 
transport system. Their co-operation with 
the Army goes back to November, 1940, 
when delivery rights to new equipment 
were turned over to the Government. 

During 1941, approximately 30 planes 
were taken off their routes and added to 
the Allied air strength. Last April, the War 
Department announced that 25 per cent 
of the nation’s commercial transport planes 
would be utilized for the carrying of mili- 
tary cargoes and personnel. Complete con- 
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yersion of the air lines to war came in May, 
when it was announced that about 50 per 
cent of the air liners would be converted 
outright into Army carriers. Remaining 
planes are held in a reserve for emergency 
military needs, though they continue to 
operate on curtailed routes, for civilian use 
when military priorities do not interfere. 

Air cargo operations in the Navy have 
been expanded also. A Naval Air Transport 
Service was set up in January. Recently 
the Navy issued a call for personnel skilled 
in handling aerial transport work. With the 
Army and other affected Government agen- 
cies, the Navy is a member of a War Avia- 
tion Committee which has assumed control 
of the navigable air space of the United 
States. It will settle air traffic control prob- 
lems resulting from the increase in mili- 
tary air operations. 

Supplying air freighters. Moves to in- 
crease the use of air transport have 
brought plans for building cargo planes in 
mass-production quantities. At least six 
major projects are under way. 

The Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co. has announced its plans to build steel 
cargo planes for the Army and the Navy. 
The project involves a $12,000,000 assem- 
bly plant, to employ more than 15,000. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. will build a $20,- 
000,000 plant for production of four-mo- 
tored cargo carriers in Cook County, II. 
The plant itself will cover a 1,347-acre 
site, employ more than 15,000. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. has announced it 
will build a fleet of military transport 
planes at a new assembly plant in Ken- 
tucky, in addition to other projects for 
mass production of cargo craft. 

Three other major aircraft manufac- 
turers are slated to build cargo planes. 


They are: Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp., and Grumman 


Aircraft Engineering Corp. 

Indications are that these projects will 
be pushed to completion as quickly as 
possible. President Roosevelt declared in 
May that transport planes must be built 
in quantity. War Production Board has 
advanced the priorities on cargo planes, set 
up a Cargo Plane Committee to push their 
development. 

First major problem confronting the 
transport program, a late comer in the war 
production effort, was the difficulty of 
obtaining materials. The available aircraft 
facilities had long been jammed with rush 
orders for combat planes. But use of steel, 
wood and plastics promises to solve that 
problem in the main. 

Air freighters. Most freight handled so 
far has been carried in planes converted 
from ordinary commerical air liners. Here 
is the list of planes the Army and Navy 
use now and will use in the immediate 
future. 

Army: The Douglas DC-3, a 21-passenger 
twin-engine transport, is the most-used 
plane in cargo service. Stripped of passen- 
ger facilities, the militarized version is 
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called the C-47. It weighs 11 to 12 tons, is 
considered superior to the Junkers JU 52. 

The C-54 is a military version of the 
Douglas DC-4, a four-engine transport de- 
signed to replace the DC-3s in the Ameri- 
can commercial market in 1941. It is ca- 
pable of carrying 40 passengers, or more 
than 30 fully armed infantrymen. Weight 
is close to 32 tons. 

The C-46 was designed as a military 
transport by Curtiss-Wright engineers. It 
weighs about 23 tons and is called the 
largest, fastest, twin-engined transport in 
the world. Wing spread is 108 feet. The 
plane can carry 50 fully equipped infan- 
trymen or a comparable cargo of freight 
nonstop across the Atlantic. 

The C-76 is an all-plywood version of 
the C-46. Curtiss-Wright will build it, us- 
ing materials not now subject to priorities. 
Extensive subcontracting arrangements 
with furniture companies are expected to 
play a major part in fast quantity pro- 
duction. 

The C-60 is the latest of a series of twin- 
engined Lockheed Lodestars, luxurious air 
liners designed for fast passenger service, 
now converted to Army cargo carriers. 

The C-69 is the Lockheed Constellation, 
a four-motored giant with capacity for 57 
passengers and a crew of 7, or 16 tons of 
cargo. Its cruising speed of 280 miles puts 
it even with some combat planes. Range is 
about 4,000 miles, and supercharging equip- 
ment enables it to operate at 30,000 feet. 
Forty Constellations could move a million 


pounds of cargo from the West Coast to 
Honolulu overnight. 

Navy: Bulk of the Navy’s inland cargo 
has been hauled in Douglas DC-3s. Few 
details are available on the new cargo 
carriers slated for future operation. Among 
the new planes are four-engined flying boats 
like the Vought-Sikorsky JR2-S, a Navy 
counterpart of the flying boat built for 
American Export Airlines, and the two- 
engined JRF, a Grumman amphibian. 

Best indication of what the Navy plans 
for the future was given at the success- 
ful flight test of the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany’s Mars, a 70-ton flying boat with a 
200-foot wing spread. Com. Clarence H. 
Schildhauer, chief of the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service, declared that the Mars “is 
the type of flying boat we need in great 
numbers. They can help solve transporta- 
tion problems now and in the future.” 

Air transport in the future. A broad 
development of air transportation is freely 
predicted by aviation experts. They say 
that military air freight, already includ- 
ing gliders, will stimulate revolutionary 
changes in the transport systems of, the 
world. They foresee huge flying boats that 
can span the seas in a fraction of the time 
required by surface ships, visualize long 
trains of gliders dropping aerial freight 
cars off at depots in inland cities. For the 
monient all the emphasis is upon provid- 
ing fleets of cargo planes to team with 
combat planes in providing complete air 
support for United Nations offensives. 
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KEEPING DOLLARS FROM THE AXIS 


New Hemisphere Controls Over Transactions in U.S. Money 


General seizure of 
enemy-owned properties 
as next step in program 


Control over dollar transactions in Latin 
America promises to tighten as the result 
of resolutions adopted in Washington by 
the inter-American conference on eco- 
nomic and financial controls. Purpose is 
to prevent Axis use of dollars for propa- 
ganda and anti-American activities. 

Financial experts from most countries 
agreed to recommend that their govern- 
ments take three steps: (1) limit import 
and export of U.S. dollars; (2) call in all 
outstanding U.S. notes; and (3) suspend 
the foreign exchange market in dollars. 
In return, the United States will let dol- 
lars move freely between central banks. 

Argentina agreed to control imports and 
exports, but refused to prevent dollar cir- 
culation within the country or to call in 
outstanding notes. Action by the other 
countries, however, resulted in a 50 per 
cent drop in dollar quotations on Argen- 
tina’s “black money bourse.” 

Next step in Hemisphere controls is 
expected to be the seizure of Axis assets 
in most countries. Seizures already have 
taken place in Mexico, El Salvador and 
are being planned in Peru, where German, 
Italian and Japanese interests dominate 
the banking, sugar and cotton industries. 

Moves by Latin-American governments 
to oust Axis interests permanently from 
the hemisphere are expected to revive 
pressure in the United States for sale by 
the Alien Property Custodian of Axis-held 
The Senate Patents Commit- 
tee is interested. 

Latin America would be interested par- 
ticularly in breaking up German-owned 
agreements and winning lower prices for 
medicines. 


assets here. 


Argentina. Resignation of Raul Da- 
monte Taborda as chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee Investigating Anti- 
Argentine Activities keeps Argentina’s do- 
mestic political pot boiling. Reason for res- 
ignation: Lack of Administration support. 

On the same day, Radicals and Social- 
ists in the Chamber of Deputies disap- 
proved Foreign Minister Enrique Ruiz 
Guinazu’s temperate dealings with Ger- 
many over ship sinkings. Party leaders, 
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who together hold a majority in the 
Chamber, suggested impounding Axis as- 
sets as a guarantee against future sink- 
ings. 

However, condi- 
tions are expected to lend support to the 
Castillo Government. Argentina’s exports 
for the first six months were up 21.4 per 
cent in value over the first half of 1941, 
although volume declined 13.1 per cent. 
Meat shipments accounted for the value 
increase, although vegetable oils 
climbed. 


prosperous — business 


also 


War risks on Latin-American prod- 
ucts are being assumed by U. S. Govern- 
ment corporations. RFC subsidiaries al- 
ready are quoting prices for tin and rub- 
ber on an f.o.b. Latin America basis, 
and Commodity Credit Corp. has agreed 
to assume the higher costs of shipping 
coffee into this country. 

The policy also enables Latin-American 
sellers to wriggle around U. S. price ceil- 
ings by having the buyer assume freight 
costs. Shipping difficulties, however, prom- 
limit Latin-American exports to 
strategic materials and to provide only 


ise to 
imports vitally needed in war production. 


Mexico. Pressure to import Mexican 


farm labor to harvest U.S. crops is having 


little effect. One cause is a dispute over 
wages and working conditions in Western 
farm regions. Another is the fact that 
there are very few jobless in Mexico. Com- 
merce Department reports serious unem- 
ployment only in oil fields. 

Even Mexican silver mines are finding 
operations more profitable. Scarcity of baser 
metals is prompting U.S. factories to turn 
to silver. Sales have been made for 50 
and 60 cents an ounce, against a U.S. 
Treasury price of 35.12 cents. 


Shipping difficulties may be solved 
partially by the wooden sailing ship pro- 
gram to be sponsored by the newly formed 
Inter-American Navigation Corp., an- 
nounced by Nelson Rockefeller, Co-ordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. The pro- 
gram had been promoted by the Com- 
merce Department. 

Available is $10,000,000 of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. funds to build up to 
100 sailing ships, powered. with auxiliary 
motors, and of less than 1,000 deadweight 
tons. Purpose is to provide shipping in the 
Caribbean, now disrupted by submarine 
sinkings and transfers to other routes. 

Ships are to be built in Latin-American 
yards, with native materials and _ native 


labor. Thereby a measure of employment 
relief will be granted. 





MEXICO’S 


—P.S.A.—Lange 


MIGRATORY WORKERS: North or south of the border? 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





— 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN now apply for changes in 
priority ratings to complete construction 
projects in one application to the War 
Production Board. Builders needing ma- 
terials to complete their work can list ‘all 
their needs on one form, to be made out in 
quadruplicate. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT neglect to pay income 
taxes on the sums you receive from a trust 
set up for the benefit of your children, even 
though the sums are paid in consideration 
for the assignment of property to the trust. 
The Board of Tax Appeals holds such pay- 
ments taxable in one case. 


*% 


YOU CANNOT always escape a War 
Labor Board order to increase wages by 
showing that your firm is financially unable 
to meet the increases. In two instances, the 
Board has ordered wage increases on the 
ground that skilled workmen 
would leave for better jobs. 


otherwise 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge more for wom- 
en’s fur garments than you charged last 
year for comparable garments. The Office 
of Price Administration has established 
last year’s prices as a ceiling for manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers of fur 
garments. 


* * 


YOU CAN request your supplier to keep 
your order on his books for future delivery 
if current orders are in excess of your 
quotas under the Production Requirements 
Plan. The War Production Board makes 
this concession to avoid cancellations of 
orders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT order a machine tool 
that calls for special electrical specifications. 
Machine tool orders are required by WPB 
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to conform to specifications contained in 
the American War Standard Machine Tool 
Electrical Standards. Military orders, how- 
ever, are exempt from this simplification 
regulation. 


* * *% 


YOU CANNOT charge more than a 
cent premium for small-lot 
sales of green coffee (25 bags or less). 
The Office of Price Administration has 
reduced the premium from 74% per cent 
in order to discourage an increase in small- 
lot sales. 


three per 


foal * % 


YOU CANNOT avoid reporting as in- 
come the cash you receive from a corpora- 
tion which had no accumulated earnings 
itself, but which obtained assets through a 
tax-free reorganization. Such distribution, 
the Board of Tax Appeals holds, is taxable 
as a dividend to stockholders. 


* * a 


YOU CAN purchase automobile tires 
if you bought a vehicle that was sold orig- 
inally without tires. This amendment to 
tire rationing regulations is made by OP 5, 
but buyers must be able to present a satis- 
factory reason for the delivery without 
tires. 


- 7 . 


YOU CAN deal with a union that is not 
affiliated with a national labor organiza- 
tion so long as you can establish that you 


do not dominate the union. A federal cir-° 


cuit court holds that a preference by em- 
ployes for an unaffiliated union does not 
raise the presumption ,that the employer 
dominates it. 


* * ” 


YOU CAN now apply for exceptions to 
WPB conservation and limitation orders 
affecting iron and steel. WPB has set up 
an appeals branch within the Bureau of 
Priorities to handle hardship requests, but 
for the time being, only exceptions to Gen- 


eral Conservation Order M-26 will be con- 


sidered. 
* * # 


YOU CAN now operate trucks without 
strict regard to “return load” requirements. 
The Office of Defense Transportation has 
cancelled the order requiring trucks to be 
loaded to 75 per cent of capacity on the 
return trip, and under a new order requires 
trucks to carry capacity loads over a “con- 
siderable portion” of the trip. 
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GOOD FOR WHAT 
AILS YOUR FLEET! 





Look what Cisco Solvent does: 


FOR ENGINES 


Cisco Solvent removes sludge, gum, 
varnish, dirt, carbon . . . prolongs the 
life of all moving parts. Use it Spring 
and Fall. 


FOR TRANSMISSIONS 


Cisco Solvent dissolves old, worn- 
out lubricants and washes away dan- 
gerous abrasive particles. Use when 
oil is changed. 


FOR DIFFERENTIALS 


Cisco Solvent helps prevent forma- 
tion of gum and sludge so gears, 
pinions and bearings wear longer. 
Use it when changing lubricant. 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY! 


CITIES SERVICE 
OlL COMPANIES 


@ CHICAGO @ SHREVEPORT 





NEW YORK 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 


2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


YORK'S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL” 


‘ Se ie Single from $6 
Suites from $14 


Vincent J. Coyle, Managing Director 
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A GUIDEBOOK 
TO BERLIN 











We resolve ourselves this week into the book review section 
of The United States News, because we have a book. 

Although the authorship is anonymous, it is an important 
book in many, many ways. The War Department publishes it, 
and that is important too, for it marks the entry of that grim 
agency into the fields of (a) diplomacy, (b) etiquette, (c) 
WPA and Baedeker, and (d) propaganda or fiction. The 
volume is entitled “A Short Guide to Great Britain.” 

This is of importance to our readers because we suspect that 
many of them (or their kinfolk) will be visiting Britain sooner 
than later. 

“You are going to Great Britain as part of an Allied offensive 
to meet Hitler and beat him on his own ground,” is the opening 
sentence of the book, which is going to confuse a lot of literal- 
minded soldiers, who will be led to believe that England has 
been successfully invaded and Hitler established in Windsor 
Castle. 

“If you come from an Irish-American family you may think 
of the English as persecutors of the Irish,” the book goes on, 
which is after bein’ puttin’ ideas in the minds of the bhoys, 
bedad. Only the book goes on to say: “But there is no time 
today to fight old wars—we don’t worry about which side our 
grandfathers fought on in the Civil War, because it doesn’t 
mean anything now.” 

Oh, boy! Oh, boy-oboy-oboy. And that volume published 
right on the banks of the Potomac, too. From the very win- 
dows of the War Department you can see the whites of the 
eyes of the folks in Virginia, and from Virginia south and west 
it is a matter of prime importance upon which side your grand- 
father fought in the War Between the States, Secretary Stim- 
son, please, suh. “It doesn’t mean anything now,” hey? And 
Chief of Staff Marshall a graduate of V.M.L., at that! Wurra, 
wurra to you-all. 

Let’s get on with the book, which is a handy pocket volume 
with gay red, white and blue covers that will startle the 
English because under the words “Great Britain” appears the 
great seal of the United States. 


ENGLISH 
CLIMATE— 
UNCENSORED 






Af 
ANCE 
“Most people get used to the English climate eventually,” 
is the next sentence that arrests our attention. That may not 
be a deliberate falsehood, but it certainly is the most magnifi- 
cent misstatement ever made in print. Nobody gets used to 
the English climate. It was the English climate that made the 
Englishmen the world’s greatest colonizers. 
There are a few subtle cracks in the booklet which are going 
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to lay the War Department open to charges of un-Americanism 
in certain journalistic and Senatorial quarters. “If a fielder 
misses a catch at cricket the crowd will probably take a 
sympathetic attitude. They will shout ‘good try’ even if it 
looks like a bad fumble. In America the crowd would probably 
shout ‘take him out’. . .” For example, and, farther on, “The 
usual drink is beer, which is not an imitation of German beer 
as our beer is. . .” 

Now, all that is true. The British do most certainly murmur 
“good try” when a left-fielder muffs a Texas Leaguer, or its 
cricket equivalent, but we might also venture to say the infor- 
mation is useless because no American is going to watch a 
cricket game long enough to see anybody fumble a ball. 

Let us soberly say that in between its gaucheries the book 
gives very sound advice and relates some pretty important 
facts that we are prone to forget about England and the 
doughty people who inhabit it. It is necessary advice, we think, 
to warn the ebullient AEFers not to make wisecracks about 
having won the last war, or to drop pointed hints about war 
debts. And it is poignantly true that 60,000 civilians have been 
killed by bombs in England, ample retort to the Anglophobes 
who like to jeer at the British war effort from their snuggeries. 
In our opinion the book’s short chapter on British democracy 
is as succinct yet moving a description as has ever been at- 
tempted in fat volumes, for it puts royalty and nobility not 
only in their proper places, but aptly compares a K.C.MG. 
with an American LL.D. 


PIE BY 
ANY NAME 








Whereupon the War Department proceeds to attempt the 
really impossible by trying to educate its American charges in 
the inexplicable mysteries of the English language and cur- 
rency. What gave us the greatest joy was the glossary printed 
at the end of the book, a handy little English-English diction- 
ary from which the American can learn that in England it is 
“tarts like mother used to make,” pie is a meat dish, garters 
are suspenders, suspenders are braces, an undershirt is a vest 
and a vest is a weskit. Such differences are not unlikely to 
confuse an Iowan or Kansan, but what baffles this reviewer is 
what need an American soldier in England has for a vest or 
a cigarette butt (cigarette end) or derby (bowler) . 

The guide winds up with a summarized list of dos and don'ts, 
among which are: “Don’t make fun of the British speech or 
accents. You sound just as funny to them.” (Yessuh, we-uns 
has had a right smaht o’ fun in ouah own ahmy harkenin’ to 
the New Yorkers, ournselves.) “The British don’t know how to 
make a good cup of coffee. You don’t know how to make 4 
good cup of tea. It’s an even swap.” That’s debatable. Who 
wants to swap a bum cup of tea for a bum cup of coffee? 

Tsk, tsk, tsk, interrupts the author of the book at this mo- 
ment. One must never, never—and he doesn’t mean hardly 
ever—use the word “bum” in England. It is a vulgar word, 
of anatomical significance, and a bobby (cop) who hears you 
indulging in it is very likely to wash out the offender’s mouth 
with a cake (tablet) of soap (soap). 
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Elmer Davis came to Washington pre- 
pared to blast news out of Government 
departments. The policy he laid down for 
his Office of War Information was: “The 
people should know as much about the 
war as they can.” The limit he drew was 
actual military information. He had had 
lots of experience blasting for news. Ten 
years of it had been with the New York 
Times, embracing the period in which the last war developed 
and the peace flowed into an era of normalcy. Three more years 
had been given to analyzing news for radio. Between times he 
had written novels. But the Washington news picture had en- 
larged enormously in the 20 years he had been away. He set 
up his OWI and began to organize the confusion. Seven of his 
top organizers are: 





-Acme 


¥ * * 
Milton S. Eisenhower, one of Washing- 
ton’s topnotch public relations planners. 
Mr. Eisenhower, big, blond and affable, 
first came to Washington as an assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in the days 
when Calvin Coolidge was President. He 
planned and developed in the Agriculture 
Department the kind of Government press 
relations section Mr. Davis wants for his 
over-all war agency. As director of that departmental agency, 
Mr. Eisenhower insisted that his handout writers set down 
facts and not opinions and that they help steer newspapermen 
to the officials who could light up any blind spots. He himself 
put together one of the nation’s best sellers: The big green Agri- 
culture Yearbook. His new title: Associate Director of OWL. 
m * 
Gardner Cowles, Jr., of lowa. Mr. Cowles 
will direct the agency that deals directly 
Sonal with newspapermen. He will catch the 
TG complaints if war news turns up with 
cod ragged edges and too old a date. Under 
~~ 9 his division fall news, radio, publications, 
speeches of public officials, motion pictures, 
public inquiries, foreign language services 
and relations with the advertising indus- 
try. From his background of Des Moines and Minneapolis news- 
papers, a radio station, and Look magazine, Mr. Cowles has in- 
timate knowledge of what people want to know. And he knows 
a phony. He owns the “Cardiff Giant,” which figured in Ameri- 
ca’s huge hoax of half a century ago. His title: Assistant direc- 
tor in charge of domestic operations. 
* cm 7 
Robert Emmet Sherwood, playwright 
and speech writer deluxe. He took over 
many of the divisions of the old Office of 
the Co-ordinator of Information under 
Col. William J. Donovan. The Colonel 
was left with one small wing of his old 
outfit. It is a secret, foreign intelligence 
unit and works directly with the Army 
and Navy. To Mr. Sherwood went radio 
listening posts, an international press and radio bureau, a 
bureau of overseas publications. His job is to spread news 
abroad. But he must stay out of South America. That is still 
the field of Nelson Rockefeller. Mr. Sherwood, who fought with 
Canada’s Black Watch overseas in the last war, now has the 
title: Assistant director in charge of the overseas branch. 





—U.8S.D.A.—Purdy 





—Acme 


-Acme 
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Archibald MacLeish, the poet and 
Librarian of Congress. His old organiza- 
tion, the Office of Facts and Figures got 
pretty well swallowed by OWI. He will 
have direction over a small staff of depu- 
ties who serve as liaison officers between 
OWI and the Government departments as 
well as representatives of foreign nations. 
These officers speak for the Director in 
adjusting interdepartmental policy differences and will recom- 
mend policies aimed at keeping the public better informed. 
The agency that used to deal in propaganda is being called 
upon now for facts. Mr. MacLeish, educated at Yale, law- 
trained at Harvard, went overseas in the last war as a private 
and came back a captain. His new title: Assistant director in 
charge of the policy development branch. 


7 * * 





—Harris & Ewing 


Robert Horton, dairy farmer turned 
newspaperman. Mr. Horton will stand be- 
tween Mr. Cowles and the swarm of Wash- 
ington reporters. His news bureau func- 
tions along the general lines of a city news 
room on the average big newspaper. His 
reporters keep track of developments far 
inside the wheels of Government and help 
to get them down on paper. It has been 
many years since Mr. Horton ran a dairy farm in Vermont, and 
he since has come through the tough news mill of Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers. Lowell Mellett once was his boss. He turned to 
Government publicity several years ago and had one of the big- 
gest shops of the kind in town. It handled publicity for all civil- 
ian war agencies. New title: Chief of the news bureau of OWI. 

. * + 
William B. Lewis, advertising man and 
radio executive. Mr. Lewis put in seven 
years as vice president in charge of pro- 
grams for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Mr. Davis was news analyst for 
CBS. He worked for Mr. Lewis. Now Mr. 
Lewis works for Mr. Davis. Mr. Lewis will 
run the agency that will serve as the cen- 
tral point of contact between the radio 
industry and all the agencies of Government on radio news. 
He was born in Ohio and educated at the University of Mis- 
souri. He turned to the advertising business and worked in Bos- 
ton and New York before switching to radio. He is married and 
has two children. Mr. Lewis has one worry: He is too busy to go 
deep sea fishing. His new title: Chief of the radio bureau. 

7 * * 
Lowell Mellett, newspaperman and top 
notch New Deal publicist. He lost his Of- 
fice of Government Reports in the shuffle 
which created OWI. Mr. Mellett will han- 
dle relationships with the movie industry 
in its production of pictures relating to 
the war, will produce and distribute Gov- 
ernment-made movies. Like Mr. Davis, he 
is a native of Indiana, comes from Elwood, 
home town of Wendell Willkie. For many years, he worked for 
the United Press, in London, Paris and Washington, turned 
later to editing Scripps-Howard newspapers and running the 
Washington bureau. He violated all Hollywood traditions about 
running newspapers, was even-tempered, never shouted. New 
title: Chief of the bureau of motion pictures. 
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The possibility of defeat in the effort, 
with its resulting political kickbacks, 
is a factor in delaying any attempt to 
land an important force of American 
and British troops on the coast of 
Europe. 


xx«r* 


Absence of any real joint command of 
Army and Navy forces in the Alaskan 
area is being referred to as in part re- 
sponsible for the failure to prevent 
Japanese landings on American terri- 
tory and for delay in removing Japa- 
nese from their important new posi- 
tions. 


xk 


So many special interests now are in- 
volved in decisions affecting the new 
synthetic rubber industry that even 
the highest officials are increasingly 
bewildered by the claims and counter- 
claims set up. 


xr 


Donald Nelson has let himself be put 
in a position where the Army and 
Navy can blame him for any failure 
to have on hand adequate equipment 
to win battles. Mr. Nelson is letting it 
be known that he is prepared to deny 
military requests for raw materials 
where they interfere too much with 
civilian demands. 


x* * 


Elmer Davis, with his new Office of 
War Information, is reaching out for 
control over news from Government 
departments that heretofore have es- 
caped censorship. There are signs that 
even an official who never before has 
held public office tends quickly to 
seek broader and broader power and 
a bigger and bigger bureaucracy. 


x* 


Effect of convoys in the Caribbean 
and in the Gulf of Mexico, as well as 
along the Atlantic Coast of this coun- 
try is to reduce sinkings. However, 
the shipping problem is not solved 
because convoys slow down the move- 
ment of ships and result in actual re- 
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duction in movement of goods by one- 
third to one-half. 


x ** 


German submarines are being credited 
with a new aiming device for tor- 
pedoes because of the very high pro- 
portion of hits being scored. There is 
more and more evidence that subma- 
rines are making successful attacks on 
ships while still submerged. 


x**r* 


Mr. Roosevelt is getting suggestions 
that he should discontinue regular 
conferences with newspapermen. The 
reason is that some of his recent state- 
ments on rubber and price situations 
have tended to complicate matters. 


x* rk 


Leon Henderson now is assured of 
more active White House support in 
his effort to bring prices under con- 
trol. The President finally is convinced 
that there is a danger of inflation. 


222 


Randolph Paul, who now is a special 
assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on tax matters, probably 
will become Treasury general counsel 
when New Dealer Joseph Foley leaves 
that job to enter the Army. 


kk * 
One reason for the accumulating sup- 
ply of sugar in this country traces to 
the inability to supply Russia and 
Great Britain with all of the sugar 


that had been promised. Shipping dif- 
ficulties stand in the way. 


xx* 


The Coast Guard is a bit surprised to 
find that the FBI is getting all atten- 
tion as the agency that tracked down 
the German saboteurs when Coast 
Guardsmen really made the catches 
that uncovered this whole effort. 


xxrk 


Leon Henderson refuses to be upset 
by the effort of Senators to discipline 
him by curbing some of his powers 
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and rights. Mr. Henderson expects 
that time and public opinion gradual- 
ly will solve his price control prob- 
lems. 


xx* 


It is difficult to find high officials who | 
are willing to predict that Vice Presi- 
dent Henry Wallace will be followed 
in his suggestion for giving up the syn- 
thetic rubber industry now being 
built, once the war ends. Most officials 
are convinced that this industry will 
be retained in full stature, whether or 
not a tariff is needed to protect it. 


xk 


Married men probably will continue 
to be inducted into the Army for the 
next 60 days while local draft boards 
are reclassifying men on the basis of 
the new standards that call for induc- 
tion of married men only after the 
supply of single men has been ex- 
hausted. 


x*r* 


There is talk of a new-type Treasury 
security that would be used to make 
payment of wage increases to workers. 
This security would be nontransfer- 
able and could not be cashed until 
after the war. 


x* * 


White House let drop a rumor of legis- 
lation to force control of wages large- 
ly as a means of warning labor leaders 
that they should not argue about the 
wage policy laid down in the “little 
steel” case. Rumors of legislation have 
been effective in the past in curbing 
some labor demands. 


xx 


Small packing companies are having 
a hard time staying in business right 
now, since they are caught between 
high hog prices and ceilings on pork 
cuts. OPA expects the situation 
ease in two months, when the new ho 
crop moves to slaughter, but packers 
don’t know whether they can last that 
long. 
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From far above the clouda 


A PROBLEM LANDED 


IN THE LAP OF 


GLASS RESEARCH 


High above the clouds the world is different. The 
sun shines brighter and burns deeper, even at tem- 
peratures far below zero. 

Herein lay a problem for glass research: To 
protect the eyes and faces of high-flying pilots and 
crews from sunburn. To develop a glass that keeps 
ultraviolet light from pouring through cockpit and 
turret windows. Yet to do this without keeping out 
light for vision. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford answered this problem by 
perfecting a special formula glass, a Golden Plate 
Glass, that stops more than 95 per cent of the sun’s 
ultraviolet rays without impairing visibility or light 
transmission. No more sunburned eyes and faces 
when planes are equipped with Libbey -Owens-Ford 
Golden Glass! 

This is one of many ways that Libbey -Owens-Ford 


flat glass products and research are solving present- 


day problems. Of vital import is the way in which 


glass is serving industry as a replacement material. 


Consider these facts about glass: 


It has many qualities not found in combination in 
any other material. It can be made transparent, 
translucent or opaque. It can be polished or coated. 
Its surfaces are enduring and acid-resisting. It is a 
nonconductor of electricity. It can be made strong 
highly resistant to impact, and to thermal shock. 
It can be color-clear or colorful. And it has a wide 
range of other physical and chemical properties 
that fit it for use for many special purposes. 
Chances are, there is a Libbey-Owens:Ford flat 
glass product that will meet your requirements. If 
not, Libbey-Owens-Ford research is at your service. 
ready to work on your problem. Libbey -Owens-Ford 


Glass Company, 1364 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


LIBBEY: Owens - Forp 
Yo4 Quality 7Z7 Glass Products 





LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


One of a series of paintings of the tobacco country by America’s foremost artists 


“Outside the Curing Barn.” Painted from life in the tobacco country by Thomas Hart Benton. 


IN A CIGARETTE, IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 


--. and Lucky Strike means fine tobacco! Independent tobacco experts — buyers, 
auctioneers, warehousemen— see us consistently pay the price to get the finer, 
the milder leaf...These men make Lucky. Strike their own choice by more 
than 2 to 1. 


Isn't that worth remembering...worth acting on...next time you buy cigarettes? 


= — 


With men who know tobacco best—it’s Luckies 2 tol <j 
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